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OVERNESS.—A Lady is desirous of 
meeting with a re-engagementt as Governess in a 
Clergyman’'sfam'‘ly. She is competent to instruct in English, 
French, Italian, drawing, and music. References given. 
Address ‘‘M. R., ined Vicarage, Sutton, Ely. 


VRTOINT AN + 

GEN TLEMAN, “who has had great 

experience and success in Tuition, is desirous ef obtain- 
ing an APPOINTMENT either as PRIVATE TUTOR to 
gentlemen preparing for the public schools or universities, or 
as Classical and Assistant Mathematic al Master in a large 
school.—Address ‘‘M. W. M.,” Post-office, Shotley-bridge 
Gateshead. 


ANTED | immediately, TUITION, with 

or without Sunday Duty, by a Clergyman, six years 
in Orders, who has te stimoniais to offer from ¢ ‘ollege Tutors 
and others.— Address, stating particulars of salary, duties, &c. 
to “ B. A.,” Post-office, Hambleton, Oakham. 


(.XHIBITIONS of FIFTY GUIN TEAS 

the YEAR for four years, to Oxford or Cambridge, 

Lucton Grammar School; two ‘miles from a railway-station. 
Apply to the HEAD "MASTER, Lucton, L eominster. 


pestH CATHEDRAL GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL. 
Rector—Rev. J. A. SELLAR, M.A. 
Terms—Thirty-two Guineas per annum. 
Apply to Rev. J. A. SELLAR, Stormont House, Perth. 


TC ENDOWED GRAM- 





OLYBOURNE 


MAR SCHOOL, Alton, Hants (two hours from London 
en South-Western Railway ). 
Head Master—Rev. GEorGrE FREDERIC Noap, D.C.L. 
Worcester College, Oxford. 
Boarders are received into the house of the Head Master, from 
whom Prospectuses may be obtained o on application. 


D> ONN-ON-T HE-RHINE. — A German 


Gentleman, a married man, wishes to add to his limited 
number of English Pupils. The highest references given, as 
he has been Tutor to the young Prince of Neuwied. 

Address Henry Brevusine, 00, Coblenzerstrasse, Bonn-on- 
the-Rhine ; or Rey. EDWARD THRING, Head Master, Upping- 
ham, Rutland. 

Dec. 27th. 


St. Aidan's Theological College, Birkenhead. 


Patron. —His Grace the As saieting of Canterbury. 


The Most Fon. the inves of Blandford, M.P. 
John Naylor, Esq., Liverpool, 
John Torr, Esq., Liv erpool. 

Principal.—The Rev. Joseph Baylee, D.D. 
Lecturer in Divinity, —The Rev. Henry Linton, M.A. 
Resident Chaplain._The Rev. Henry G. Vernon, M.A. 

HE 


object of this College is to Train 

Candidates for Holy Orders in the Parochial habits of a 
Minister of the Gospel, as well as to impart sound Theological 
Instruction. For this purpose, the Students, in addition to 
the course of study, are required to visit such districts as may 
be assigned to them in Liverpool, Birkenhead, and the neigh- 
bourhood, in connection with the Liverpool Parochial Asso- 
ciation. 

For Adimnission apply to the Secretary. 
TERMS FOR THE YEAR 1857. 

Lent Term begins January 3rd; ends March 14th. 
April 18th ; July 4th. 
Sept. 24th; Dec. 12th. 


” 


aster ,, 
Michaelmas ,, 


” 





Kensington Proprietary School. 

President—The Ven. Archdeacon Sinclair. 

Mead Master—The Rev. R. Payne Smith, M.A., 27, Kensington- 

square. 

Second Master—The Rev. G. Frost, M. A., 28, Kensington- -square, 
Assisted by eleven regular and oce asional masters. 

HE following distinctions have been gained 

4 Se the last twelve months by Pupils educated at this 


Two Open f Scholarships at Oxford. 

aren ngineer Appointments at Addiscombe. 

One Free Commission at Sandhurst. 

Kensington Scholars have also twice been successful at the 
public examinations for admissions to Woolwich. 

Two Exhibitions of 502. for three years at the Universities 
will be completed for in June next. 

Besides the usual course for those intended for the Universi- 
ties, Kensington School offers complete arrangements for 
efficient —- for the Army, the Woolwich Cadetships, 
the Hon. East India Company’s Service, both Military and 
Civil, Oriental Languages, Civil Engineering, and Surve ying. 

For etuses and Terms apply at the Office, 
26, Kensington-square. 
N.B. —The Segond Term of the Year commenced on Ist of May. 


y us KING’ 8S SCHOOL, 
LY. 


Classics and Mathematics ‘the Rev. 








John Ingle, M.A., of 


Trinity Colleze, Cambridge; the Rev. E. W. Lomax, M.A., 
late Senior Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge ; the 
Rey. G. Bi Finlay, M.A., Prizeman of Worcester College, 


Oxford. 

Modern Languages—Rey. E. W. Lomax; and M. Perret, 
the University of Paris. 

Drawing and Writing—Mr. Petchell, late of H.M. Ordnance 
School. 

Chemistry and Science—Mr. Tweedy, of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge. 

Vocal Music-—Mr. Jackman, of the Cathedral Choir. 

Dancing—M. Venna. 

Drill_Sergeant Howe. 

The advantages of this School are, strict religious principle, 
48 the basis of everything; education varying according to 
each pupil’s destination in life, whether the Universities, the 
professions, commerce, or agriculture; no extras whatever, all 
charges (including books, modern languages, drawing, dancing, 
vocal music, drill, &c.) being covered by a fixed quarterly pa) 
ment; numerous Scholarships tenable at the School, and 
Exhibitions of 502. to the Universities; monthly reports to 
harents; half-yearly examinations, conducted by members of 
the University appointed by the Dean and Ch: ipter. 

é School-house having been considerably enlarged 
mproved, the Head Master, the Rev. Joun INGLE, M.A., 
how entertain further applications for Boarders. 

The next Term will commence on the 9th May and end on 
Sth August. 


of 


and 
can 


from | 











DUCATION.—A Married 
occupying a roomy house in a g 

tion, takes BOARDERS 
or for two brothers, 


Clergyman, 
renteel and he salthy situa- 
Half-yez urly inclusive terms, 202. ; 


35. 


Address ** Rev. aot A.M.,”’ Messrs. W. and B. Brooke, 
Stationers, Lincoln. 
Qt MARY’S COLLEG E, 
» BOURNEMOUTH, HANTS. 


There will (D.V.) be an ELECTION of Four Scholars at 


| this College in June next. 


The value of each Scholarship is 307. per annum. 

Candidates must have completed their twelfth and not 
have exceeded their fifteenth year. 

Certificates of Baptism and_ testimonials late 


from their 


Master on behalf of those who are to become candidates, 
must be sent in to the Warden on or before Saturday, May 
90,1857. 
Cpr 
é) ereford Cathedr: al School. 
HEAD MasTER: 
Rev. T. B. Power, M.A., Prebendary of Here ov, land late 


Fellow and Assistant T utorof Emmanuel C ollege. 
ASSISTANT MASTERS. 
Rev. John Woollam, M.A., St. John’s College 
Class in Classics; Rev. John Goss, M.A., 
Oxford. 


Pus School presents to a great number of 

Scholarships at both Universities, varying from 20/7. to 
52l.a year. Arrangements are also being made for offering 
an additional annual Exhibition of 407. a year, tenable for 
four years at the University, to competition amongst the boys 


‘ambridge. 


. Oxford, First 
St. Mary’s Hall, 


| of the school. 








Full particulars may be obtained on application to the Head 
Master. 

GOME VAC ANC TES exist | in n the LADIES’ ;’ 

‘ HOME, Cheltenham, which furnishes a most comfortable 


home to those suffering from reverse of fortune. 
__Ap ply to » the Secretary, 2, Berkeley-street, Cheltenham. 


RIZES for ESSAYS on a REFORM in 


the SPELLING of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE.—Two 
Prizes of 1007. and 407. respectively are offered for the two best 
and.approved Essays on a Reform in the Spelling of the Eng- 
lish Language, by the introduction of a Phonetic, instead of 
the present unphonetic system. 

The Essays should inelude an historical account of the origin 
and growth of the present imperfect system of spelling; an 
analysis of the system of articulate sounds; and an exposition 
of those occurring in our language; with a notice of the 
various modes in which it has been attempted to express these 
sounds graphically, and a suggestion for doing so, in which 
care should be taken that no letter should express more than 
one sound, that no sound should be expressed by more than 
one letter, and that as few new types as possible should be 
admitted. 

The Essays, which must be written in English, and only on 








one side of the paper, to be sent, prepaid, to Sir 
Trevelyan, Bart., Wallington, Newcastle-on-Tyne, with ap- 
propriate mottoes, as is usual (the names and addresses of 


competitors being placed in separate 
before the 3lst of March 1858. 

The competition to be open to Great Britain and Ireland, 
British North America, and the United States. 

In the event of the successful competitors declining to pub- 
lish, at their own expense, the Essays to which the prizes 
shall be awarded, the 
the prizes, and to be published as he may think fit. 

The Essays of the unsuccessful competitors to be returned 
to them as they may direct. 

ADJUDICATORS. 
B.A., Edinburgh; W. Gregory, M.D.,-Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, University, Edinburgh; R. Gordon 
Latham, M.D., Greenford, Middlesex; Max Miiller, M.A., 
Professor of Modern European Languages, etc. , Oxford Ise 
Pitman, Esq., Phonetic Institution, Bath; W. Trevelyan, 
Bart., M.A. (Oxford), Wallington, Newcastle aa Tyne. 

Wallington, 3lst March, 1857. 

*,* Copies of the above notice may be obtained on application 
to Mr. Isaac Pitman, Phonetic Institution, Bath. 

= ry + . \TTXY r 

YOYAL LITERARY FUND. — The 

SIXTY-EIGHTH ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the 
Corporation will take place in Freemason’s Hall, on Tuesday 
the 19th instant, at 6 o'clock precisely, the Earl GRANVILLE, 
Lord President of the Council, in the chair. 

STEWARDS. 


sealed envelopes), on or 





A. J. Ellis, Esq., 





ac 


W. F. Allen, Esq | Charles Manby, Esq., F.R.S. 
Rev. Churchill Babington, B.D. | Professor Masson, M.A 
Frederick Pratt Barlow, Esq. | Dr. Edward Meryon, M.D 











Henry G. Bohn, Esq. | Rev. George Musgrave, 
Right Hon. Lord Bolton. | ™M. 
Lionel Boothe, Esq. | Sir W illiam B. O'Shaugh- 
Very Rev. the Dean of Can-| nessy, F.R.S 

terbury. Arthur J. Otway, Esq. 
Right Hon. Se Earl of Cardi- | John Pepys, Esq. 

gan, K.C | Sir George Philips, Bart. 
Rev. P ale ssor Christmas, | Ambrose Lisle Phillips, Esq. 

M.A., F.R.S., F.S.A. Hon. Philip Sydney Pierre- 
Right Hon. William Cowper, | pont 

M.P. | W. Jennings Rees, Esq.. B.A. 
Daniel Cronin, Esq. | Captain Sayer 
William Bodham Donne, Esq. | Robert A. Slaney, Esq., M.P. 
hho um Fuidge, Esq. | William Smith, Esq., F.S.A. 

TheHon. Mr. Justice Halibur- | William Stuart, Esq 

ton. Colonel Sykes, M.P., F.R.S 
Cesar Hawkins, Esq., F.R.S. | W. M. Tartt, Esq., Chelten- 
Sir William Heathcote, Bart., | ham 

M.P. | W. M. Thackeray, Esq. 
Arthur Helps, Esq. Rev. Professor W. H. Thomp- 
Gonee Willoughby Hemans, | son, M.A. 

Es tev. Dr. Thomson, Provost of 
Rev. “John Mounteney Jeph- Queen's 

son, A. Sir Charles Trevelyan, K.C.B. 
John <a 8s, Esq., Dolau- | G T l- 

a | 
T. Winter Jones, Esq. } Jame , 
John William Kaye, Esq. entworth, 
Right Hon. Lord Kinnaird | Esq 
William Money Kyrle, Esq. | Thomas Sutton Western, Esq., 

B. Lightfoot, M.A. |; ME 

1 sishop of Lincoln Gen. Sir W. F. Williams of 

Dr. Livingstone, M.D. | Kars, Bart., M.P. 


M.P. 
obtained from the Stewards, and 
Chambers of the Corporation, 


James Wilson, 


William Jones Loyd, Esq. 
Tickets, 21s. each, may be 
from the Secretary, at the 
Great Russell-street (W.C 


Esq., 
73, 
Sec 


OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, 


copyright to be vested in the donor of 


7 





ALLERY, 53, PALL-MALL. — Now 


N 
G OPEN, the NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 
COLOURS. Admission Is. ; season tickets 
\HEY, 
ICIETY of 


JAMES 1} 
Y ( 
S COLOURS.—The ANNUAL EXHI- 


PAINTERS 
FIFTY-THIRD 

BITION is now open at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East (elose 

to Trafalgar-square), -— ae 4 dusk. Admittance Is. ; 

catalogue 6d. JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary 

(THE WORCESTER SOCIETY of ARTS 


—Established 4th May 1854 


secretary. 


WATER- 


in 


The Fourth Exhibition of this Society will be opened in 
August next. : 
Works of Art intended for Exhibition must be addressed to 


the Secretary, and delivered at the Society's Rooms in Wor- 
cester, or to Mr. H. Criswick, of No. 6, New Compton-street, 
Soho, London, on or before the 8th day of August next. 

The carriage of the works of those artists only to whom 
the Society's circular has been sent will be paid by the 
society. 

~ copy of the notice to artists will be forwarded on applica- 
tio R. BAYLIS, Secretary. 

7 " Tything, Worcester, 8th May 1857. 


HE UNITED 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Every description of Life Assurance « 
terms. 
Whole profits divided. 
No charge for policy y stamps. 


I ANK of DEPOSIT, No. ; 

EAST, LONDON. Established 
500, 0002. 

PARTIES desirous of INVESTING MONEY are requested 
to examine the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate 
of interest may be obtained with perfect oF igen 

The Interest is payable in January and July, eithe 
Head Office in London, or at the various Branc hes thre 
the Country. PETER MORRISON, Managing Diree tor. 

Prospectuses and Forms for opening Accounts sent free 
on application. 
. — QTY y . 
ae OMIC LIFE ASSURANCE 

SOCIETY 
NEW BRIDGE-STREET, LONDON 
Chairman.—HiEEn: ¥ FREDERICK STEPHENSON, 
Deputy Chairman.—ROBERT BIDDULPH, 
ADVANTAGES— 
Mutual Assurance. 








MUTUAL LIFE 


54, Charing-cross, London. 
ted on equitable 





_ PALL-MALL 


"A.D. 1844. — Capital 


re 





r at the 
rhout 














Esq. 
Esa. 


The LowEstT rates of Premium on the MUTUAL 
SYSTEM. 

The WHOLE OF THE Profits divided every Fifth 
Year. 


£1,575,000 


An accumulated Capital of - oe 
has paid in 


During its existence the Society 





Claims ° a ese bee wos - o 1,455,008 
Reversionary Bonusés have been added to 

Policies to the extent of * oa 890,000 
The last Bonus, declared in 1854 

cent. on the Premiums paid, 07,000 
Policies in force 7,487 


The Annual Income exceeds ... ia 240,000 
The next Division of Profits will be n 1ade in 185 
Assurances effected prior to 31st December, 135: 59, 
will participate in the Division of 13¢€ 
Prospectuse s and full particulars may be obtained on appli- 








cation to ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Sect. 
” ®lood Engrabing, 
bees to announce his 


ME. GILKS 
REMOVAL to 21, ESSEX-STREET)and continues to 
execute all kinds of WOOD ENGRAVING, in the best style, 
with promptness and a due regard to moderation in charges. 
London: 2, Essex~ street, Strand (W. C.) 


TEWSPAPERS. — The Times or ost 
4 posted on the evening of publication, for 23s. a quarter ; 
Herald, Chronicle, Daily News, or A ~~ 20s. ; 
Times (Second Edition), Sun, Globe, or Standard, > Times 
(Second Day), 16s. 6d. Answers required, and o1 ya must be 
prepaid.—J AMES BARKER, 10, aoe norton-street, Bank. 

Money-orders payable at chief « rey : 
To AUTHORS. — Rorerr Harpwicxs, 
Publisher and Printer, 26, Duke-street. Piccadil 

pared to undertake the Printing and Publishing L 
Poems, Essays, Pamphlets, &c., on the shortest notice 


most reasonable terms. From the central position of his esta- 
blishment, and the large sale of some of his « recent pu blications, 





268. 3 














he is enabled to place all works entrusted to him in the chak- 

nels most likely to insure success.—H: rdwicke's * Instruc- 

tions to Authors” sent by post on receipt of a stamp. 
PRIZE ESSAY: a PAMPHLET, setting 

















forth the literary, theological, and philosophical qualifi- 
cations for a proposed Master-piece of Biography, for whieh 
an Editor is required, may be received by post, on application 
to Mr. Brownz, Publisher, 24, Ludgate-street, Londen, in- 
closing postage-stamp. : 
(Will Py yvincial Literary Periodicals please copy for the 
information of their readers.) 
YHE AQUARIUM.—Living Marine and 
Fresh Water ANIMALS and PLAN!’ Sea Wate 
Tanks, Glasses, and every other recuisit N SALE. An 
illustrated, priced, and descriptive list on application The 
tanks, by Sanders and Woolcott, at their prices. g 
W. ALForp LLoyD, 19 and 20, Portland-read, Regent’s-park, 
London (W.) 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE WITH THE 
BEST ARTICLES—THEY ARE THE CHEAPEST IN 
THE END DEANE, DRAY, a CO’S Priced Furnishing 
List may be had gratuitously on a ition, or for ella 
post, free. This i st embré aces the leading articles poral We F; 
various departments of their establis Tt gra (i trrenTerdt 
to facilitate pure r asers in the si f Stir /AetpdB sdty 
comprises Table Cutlery Electr ate Se sed Br ee 
Fenders and Fire-irons— Iron Bedste Cie Shae: 
nia Metal, Copper, Tin, Brass G . hel 
Turnery Brushes Mat <* ANE, ™ a teper 
ing to the Monument), Lond i “ie ie< 
1700 % 
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STOUT, 33s. 


and CO.’S 

taking six dozen; if 
SHERRY, from 26s. 

WHITAKER, 


ERALDIC E NG R: AV ING. oleh Pla ate | | ARCLAY 6d. 


Crest on Seal or Ring, 6s. 6d.; on die, per dozen quarts, by 

s, with crest-die, for stamp- per dozen; PALE 
Documentary and from 42s. upwards,—W. 
24, Crutehed Friars, Mark 


with Arms, 75. ; 
London-made Lever Pre 
Sent free for stamps. 


upwards ; 


tity, 4s. ! 
Wine Mer- 


PORT, 





5s. Best 


ing note-p ay ver, 188. 

















official seals, best workmans _, ei’ Six heraldic engravers | chant, Lane, London. 

permanently employed.—Mr. CULLETON, Heraldic En- re = ——— 

graver to the Queen by special ap pointment.—Royal Heraldic | ASS’S BEAST IN DIA PALE ALE. — 

Office, 2 2, Long Acre (one door from St. Martin’s-lane) } The OCTOBER BREWINGS of this celebrated Al 

4 SETINGS mn ‘'TERGY aN | are now arriving in casks of eighteen gallons and upwards. 
h AY MEE I INGS.— I o ¢ LERGY MEN Our stock of Ale in bottle is in good condition. Barclay’s 
and OTHERS.—Sermon Paper, good quality, 4s. per | Porter and Stouts, in bottle and cask, may also be had ef 

ream; ruled ditto 5s. Useful Cream Note, 5 quires for 6d. : BERRY. BROS, & CO., 

super thick ditto, ) yo for Is. Straw Scribbling, 2d. per 2 St. Jame 3’-street, London. 

quire, Gi oe Cream Adhesive Envelopes, 6d. per 100; er : ; 

Blue Offic litto, 4s. 6d. per 1000, With evs ry other descrip- i » IPN TIPE RSE ', oe ark | 

tion of Statinhars full 6s. in the pour 1d ches aper than any other HE I EN SI I ERSEDED. Marking 

house. Price Lists free. Orders over 20s. carriage | oat Silk, Cotton, coarse Towels, &c., with the 
Observe! PARTRIDGE and Cozens, No. 1, Chancery-lane PATENT ECTRO SILVER PLATES, prevents the ink 








(Fleet-street end). | spreading and never washes out. Initial Plate, 1s.: Name 

| Plate, 2s.; set of Moveable Numbers, : wae Sao for 

FLEMING'S PHOTOGRAPHIC WARE HOL SE, use, sent free by post on receipt of sti amps. Mr. CUL- 
APP ARATU for 31., | LETON, Patentee, Heraldic Eng raver $0 ne Queen, 2, Long- 


acre, one door from St. Martin’s-lane. No Travellers employed. 





A COMPLETE 
taking Portraits 4} 





























and under, including a Double 
Achromatic Lens beautifully mounted in brass, ain hick and sralah Ab tare >IT al 
pinio ranted to produce as perfect a picture and to be ESSEY’S MARKING IN K, the ble uckest 
as-g most costly, and exchanged if not found every 4 and e best ever made, has now withstood the test of 
way tory), superior-made Camera, with tw I 20 years’ experience in every quarter of the globe. j 
slides and focussing slide, tripod stand with brass top, scales Unlike ott ver Marking Inks, it becomes an intensely black 
and weights, two porcelain pans, bath and « lip} el ss funnel | colour when washed, which endures aslong asthe fabric itself, 
and measure, K of instructions, and all the necessary che- | without, in the ve itest, injuring or corroding it. This ac- 
micals, packed and sent to any part of the king don n. Next | knowledged s riority has procured for the Proprietor of it 
size, 51. 5s., including every article ro- | numerous dishonourable competitors, who have endeavoured 
portion, taking portraits 64 and u | to foist their own inferior articles on the Public, even in some 
takin ictures 9-square and unde F instances assuming “the name and imitating the label of the 
tograp! than any wholes 1ouse in London, at | genuine. The Public are therefore cautioned to observe the 
Gilbert Fleming 98, New Oxfo t.—FIRST STEPS | fac-simile of the name (J. Lessey) engraved on the top of 
IN PHOTOGRAPHY, by GILBERT F oe fi MING, now ready, | each box. 
price 6d.; by post, 7 stamps. Th ght free to pur- | Sold wholesale by J. LESSEY, 97, High-street, Marylebone, 
chasers, and experienced operators sent te give instructions at | London, and retail by all respectable Stationers and Medicine 


beir own residence on moderate terms. Vendors in Great Britain and the Colonies. 





Just published, price 1s. 


STAMMERING, THE CAUSE AND CURE 


RIGHT MANAGEMENT OF THE VOICE 
IN SPEAKING AND READING. 


Price One 


ON THE 


Shilling. 
BOSWORTH and HARRISON, 215, 


Ornaments. 


odeuts, and Ten Plates, price 5s, 


London: Regent-street. 


i yurey 


100 W 





150 pp., 
An Essay on Church Furniture and D 
FORMING 
A Manual of the Archeology, and a Guide to the Restoration, of the Interior 
Decoration and Furniture of Churches. 
Contents :— 


Reading-desk—Lectern—Pulpit—Pews. 
| Clerical Vestments— Church Plate—Lighting of 


Decoration : 


General Arrangement of Ancient Churches. 
Polychrome— Wall Paintings—Stained Glass. 


Communion Table—Chair Rails. Churches. 

Chancel Screens—Stalls. Tile Pavements. 

Wall-hangings—Door Curtains—Carpets and Mats— | Monuments. 
Altar-cloths—Embroidery. Bier and Pall, &e. &e. &e. 


Republished from the Clerical Journal and Church and University Chronicle. With additional 


Engravings and Plates. 
BY THE REV. EDWARD L. CUTTS, B.A., 
Honorary Secretary of the Essex Archeological Society; Author of ‘ The Manual of Sepulchral 


Crosses,” published under the Sanction of the Central Committee of the Archeological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, &c. 


Slabs and 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 

“ Accurate and useful.”—Atheneum. 

‘The book is evidently the work of one who wishes the Church well, and would see it as well cared for and furnished as 
it generally was in the middle ages. The volume is worth thought and study by men on both sides of this some- 
what difficult question.”"—Art Journal. 

“The treatise is fairly well done. Mr. Cutts is particularly strong as to the necessity of reviving polychrome, and often 
writes very sensibly on this subject."'"— The Ecclesiologist. 

“We are glad to meet Mr. Cutts in the field of Ecclesiology, in which he is so intelligent and zealous a labourer. . . . For 
those who have not seen it, we may mention that his book discusses shortly, yet with an abundance of knowledge, all the 
leading subjects connected with the services and adornment of a church. . . 
advantage by the majority of those who have to do with the decoration of our r churches and the direction of our services. 
—The Guardian, 

“* This little book hus sprung out of an acknowledged want. Mr. Cutts has searched both ancient and medizval 
history for whatever in reference to his subject had bee on set fi rth by authority, or received the sanction of general usage 
and in this essay he has endeavoured, we think succes to apply the principles of revived Gothic to the internal de- 
coration and furniture of modern Gothic churches.”—Scottish Ecclesiastical Journal. 

* An able essay.” Y 

“Ry: < utts is fully master of his subject, 


” 








i his né¢ 




















cal researches. Scottish Churchmen—our brethren of the Episcopal communi ion excepte 2d—have comparatively 
1 with the subject-matter of the volume, fro = h, however, they may derive some valuable hints; but the 
ievertheless, well worthy of their perusal, as ope ng up a store of curious information, and giving them some notion 
yrtance which has frequently been attached to t he det ails connected with the internal arrangements of the sanc- 
y, by those who adhere to the ecclesiastical arrangements of the Church of England.”—Church of Scotland Magazine. 
* We have been greatly interested in Mr. Cutts’s I _ Which is rich in curious information —historical, archxolo- 
gical, and artistic. The illustrations have a value and , of their own.""—Zhe Nonconformist. 
hor writes from an evident love of, and acquaintance wit h, the subject of which he treats. His readers 
will l uy full of entertaining matter. The author's researches have been prosecuted in a careful and painstaking 
ma I gard to price; and is decidedly the best manual and summary of information 
rega z 1 ition’ which has as yet fallen under our notice. Northern Standard (Edinbureh). 
be diffi ig fulness of a book like the present, in which an Ecclesiologist of Mr. 
Cutts’s standing and well-known accom] ents gives us the benefit of his practical advice and sensible observa- 
0 ‘ fhe work is very pretti illustrated will form as agreeable and satisfactory a manual as we can 
imagine on the Internal Decoration of Churches.’ ex Gazet 
Copies may be obtained. , postage free direct from the Publisher, or by order of any Bookseller. 


JOHN CROC KFORD, 29, Essex-street, Strand, London. 


His manual might be consulted with | 


ime is already known to a wide circle in connection with previous | 


a less quan- | 


| SAUNDERS, 


| Manufactured by 
| Foundry, 


Q CHWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER 
» WATER, manufactured. by J. SCHWEPPE and Co, 
| (the sole lessees), from the Pare Water of the Hoiy Well, 
possesses all the celebrated properties of the Nassau 8 ring. 
SCHWEPPE’S SODA, MAGNESIA, POTASS WATERS. 
a LEMONADE, are manufactured as usual. Every bottle 
ee by a special label.—London, Liverpool, Bristel, 
= Jerby 
H EAL and SON’S NEW ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE contains Designs and Prices of 150 dif- 
BEDROOM FURNITURE, as well as of 
description_of Bedding. 
Bedstead, Bedding, and 
196, Tottenham-court- 








| ferent articles of 
100 Bedsteads, and prices of every 
Sent free by post.—HEAL and SON, 
Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 
road (W.) 
VAT ENT ES hoa NTT 
\LENFIELD PATENT STARC 'H, used used 
A inthe Royal Laundry.—The L. ait $ are respec tfally i in- 
formed that this Starch is exclusively used in the Royal 
Laundry ; and her Majesty’s Laundress says that, although 
she has tried wheaten rice, and other powder starches, she has 
found none of them equal to the Glenfield, which is the finest 
starch she ever used.—WOTHERSPOON and Co., Glasgow 


and London. 

;,DWARDS'S SMOKE - CONSU MING 
v KITCHEN RANGES.—This Range, now brought to 
| perfection, was the only one that received a First-class Medal 
at the Paris Exhibition of 1855. It has large roasting ovens, 
a spacious hot plate, and insures a saving of 40 per cent. in 
fuel over ranges on the ordinary construction. To be seen in 
daily operation at F. EDWARDS, SON, and Co.'s Showrooms, 
42, Poland-strect, Oxford-street. Illustrated Prospectuses 
with testimonials sent on application. Manufacturers of Dr. 

Arnott’s Smoke-Consuming Fire Grate. 
Ki! TCHEN RANGES.—The LEAMING- 
TON PRIZE KITCHENER combines a large hot- 
plate, with roasting and baking oven, and good boiler ; effects 
a great saving in fuel, and a certain cure for smoky chimnies. 
This is the most perfect and convenient Ré ge of the day.— 
CHARLES S. LOWNDES, Emscote 
and supplied by RICHARD and JOHN 


Leamington, 


SLAcK, Furnishing Ironmongers, 336, Strand, London, where 
one may be seen in operation.—Lists of Prices gratis or 


post-free. 
TWENTY “SHIL LINGS PE R I 
N’ al 
| ENMAN’S SOUTH AF RIC ‘AN ‘PORT. 
DENMAN’S SOUTH AFRICAN SHERRY. 

‘* Having tasted these wines, we say to those who like wine 
possessing richness without sweetness, dryness witheut 
acidity, and body without brandy, by all means give thema 
trial."_Vide Bell's Weekly Messenger, January 17, 1857. 

sottles included. Packages allowed for when returned. 
Terms cash. A Sample Bottle for twenty-four stamps. 

Country Orders must contain a remittance. Cheques te 
be crossed ‘* Bank of London.” 

J. L. DENMAN, Wine and Spirit Importe 





r, 65, Fenchurch- 


street, London. Country house entrance first door on the 
left, up Railway-place. the area 
QOLERA SHERRY. — Vintage 1834, 
h guaranteed, 54s. per dozen. 
QUEEN ISABELLA’S FAVOURITE WINE, as used at 
the ROYAL TABLE OF SPAIN 


The peculiar characteristics of the Wine are full body, fine 
flavour and great richness, and is the FINEST SHERRY ever 
imported, and eminently suited to the palate of those who 
enjoy and appreciate a first-class wine. 

J. L. DENMAN, Wine and Spirit Importer, 65, Fenchurch- 
street, London. Counting-house entrance, first door on the 
left, up Railway-place. 

“This wine possesses immenst body, combined with a full 
and rich nutty flavour, and a dryness mellowed by its age, 
constituting at once the finest sherry we ever tasted; and we 
say to connoisseurs of really fine Mag ~ and judge for your- 
selves."’—Vide Mor: ning Her ‘ald, Feb. 7. 


100,006 C USTOME RS WANTED. 








Messrs. SAUNDERS, Brothers, are 
convinced the articles they sell are so good, that after one trial 
they will ever afterwards be ordered. Note Paper from 2s. 
per ream; Cream Laid Adhesive Envelopes, from 3s. per 1000 ; 
Fine Blue Commercial Note Paper, 4s. per ream ; ditto Letter 
paper 8s. ; Commercial Envelopes from 5s. per 1000. No charge 
made for stamping arms, crests, initials, &c., on paper and 
envelopes. Polished steel dies cut from 3s. 6d. and upwards. 
Orders over 20s. sent carriage free to any part of the kingdom. 
Price lists sent free on application. A sample packet of sixty 
descriptions of papers and envelopes, from which a selection 
can with eae be made, sent post free on receipt of four stamps. 
“o; Wik Manufacturing Stationers, 104, London 
wall, London (E. C.) 
y Ts 7 
W. BENSON'S WATCH, CLOCK, and 

e? e CHRONOMETER MANUF ACTORY, 33 and 34, Lud- 

gate-hill, London. Established 1749.—J. W. BENSON, Manu- 
facturer of GOLD and SILVER W/ ATCHES ¢ of every descrip- 
tion, construction, and pattern, invites attention to his magni- 
ficent and unprecedented display of watches, which is admitted 
to be the largest and best selected stock in London. It con- 
sists of Chronometer, Duplex, Patent, Detached Lever, Hori- 
zontal, and Vertical Movements, Jewelled, &c., with all the 
latest improvements, mounted in superbly-finished engine- 
turned and engraved Gold and Silver Cases. The designs 
engraved upon many of the cases are by eminent artists, and 
can only be obtained at this manufactory. If the important 
requisites, superiority of finish, combined with accuracy of 
performance, elegance, durability, and reasonableness of price, 
are wished for, the intending purchaser should visit this 
manufactory, or send for the ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, 
published by J. W. BENSON (and sent post free on applica- 
cation), which contains sketches, prices, and directions as to 
what watch to buy, where to buy it, and how to nseit. Seve- 
ral hundred letters have been received from persons who have 
bought watches at this manufactory, bearing testimony to the 
eorrect performances of the same. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

From the Morning Post, Oct. 30, 1856.—'* Exhibits exquisite 
artistic fee ling sin ornamentation, and — ction of mechanism 
in structure.’’ From the Morning Chronicle, Oct, 30.—‘ Ex- 
cellence of design and perfection in workmanship."’ From th¢ 
Morning Advertiser, Nov The high repute which Mr. 
Benson has obtained for the a alities of his manufacture ste ands 
second to none, From the Morning Herald, Nov. 4 
high standing of Mr. Benson as a London manufac cae must 




























secure for him alarge amount of public patronag Fre 
the Globe, Nov. 3.—All that can be desired, in finish, ‘tas te, and 
desi 

GOL ‘D WATCHES, Horizont: ul Moveme nts, Jewelled, &c 
accurate time-keepers, 3/. lis., 41, 15s l5s., to 151. lis 
each. Gold Lever Watches, jewelled and 2 rhly-finishe 
movements, 6/. 6s., 82. 88., 101. 10s., 12. 12s., 141. 14s., 162. 16s., 
to 40 guineas. 

SILVER WATCHES, eincetet Movements, Je aed ! 
&ec., exact time-keepers, 2/. 2s., 21, 15s., 3/. 15s.. to 51. 5s 
Silver * Watches, hi ghiy. finis hed. jc actin d mo rverne 
Sl. 10s., 5l. 108., 72. 108., 82. 10s., 101. 10s., te guin 








4 Two Years’ Warranty given with every Watch, and sent 
carriage paid, to Scotland, Ireland, Wales, or any part of th« 
kingdom, upon receipt of post-office or bankers’ order, made 
payable to J. W. BENSON, 33 and 34, Ludgate-hill, London. 


Merchants, Shippers, and Watch Clubs supplied. Old 


Watches taken in exchange. 
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THE CRITIC. 























Now ready, price ls. 


THE COMET. 


“ Old men and beldames in the street. 
Do prophecy about it dangerously.” —Shakspere. 





Hurst and Bracxert, Publishers, Successors to HENRY 
CoLBuRN, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 








CAVENDISH-SQUARE. 


3 
i 


3 ‘ 30, Wunnnck-cexann, 


MR. NEWBY’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


see 
In 2 vols. 8vo. price 28s. 
PHANTASMATA. 


By R. MADDE N, Esq., Author of “ Life of Savonarola, 
‘ Life oL ady Blessington. 


—Leader. 


sabia es 


“Tt is replete with interest.’ 
“This eminently entertaining and clever book has every- 
where the evidences of deep ‘and and original thought and 
extensive reading.”"—The Warder. 
‘The work is one of inexhaustible interest. 
‘A very interesting work."’—E.raminer. 
‘A book of the highest importance to 
sdiniatcoiiesnian. 





—Bath Express. 


Literature and 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. (Preparing for publication), 
A SKETCH OF THE 
PROFESSIONAL LIFE of the late 
SERJEANT WILKINS. 


By JOHN BERRY TORR, Barrister-at-Law, of the Middle 
‘emple and Northern Circuit. 


In demy 8vo. Vol. I. price 14s, 
THE LIVES OF THE 
PRIME MINISTERS of ENGLAND. 
From the RESTORATION till the PRESENT TIME. 


By J. HOUSTON BROWNE, Esq., LL.B., and of the Honour- 
able Society of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
*,* This Work, which has been long delayed by the severe 
illness of the Author, will be ready immediately. 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. (Now ready), 
THE PRESS, THE PULPIT, AND 
THE PLATFORM; 


DECLINE OF THE FRENCH EMPIRE. 





OR, THE 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
THE PLEASURE PATHS OF 
TRAVEL. 
“The author treads his primrose 
natural gaiety and grace, and 


pressions.’ — Athenaeum. 
“The language is sparkling and graceful.’ 


paths of travel with 
produces really pleasurable im- 


'—Sporting Rev. 
In 1 vol. 5s. (Now ready), 


PRECEPT AND PRACTICE, 


By HARRY HIEOVER. 


THE NEW NOVELS, 
in 3 vols. 31s. 6d, (This day.) 
THE WRECKERS. 


sy the Author of “ Smugglers and Foresters. 


In 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


THE MEDORA. 
By the Author of ‘The Two Midshipmen.” 
“A rattling romance, hearty, bold, and unaffected.’’— 


Athe neum. 
“Tt will take its stand by the side of the best productions of 
Mi arryat and Cooper.”"—Sporting Rev. 

‘It will have readers in camp and cabin, in gun-room and 
barrack.” —Dispatch, 
“Enchains the 

reader.”.—Sunday Times. 


* In8 vols. 3ls. 6d. 


‘THE PEDLAR. 


HAVE’: S FRENCH IN ‘ONE VOLUME, 
ON A NEW PLAN. 


Large 8vo. strongly bound, price 6s. 


THE COMPLETE FRENCH 
CLASS-BOOK ; 


OR, GRAMMATICAL AND IDIOMATICAL FRENCH 
MANUAL, 


use of English learners. 


Prepared expressly for the 
By A. HAVET, 
French Master, Glasgow Athenzeum, &c. 


HIS theoretical and practical work, 


which isin use in many Public and Private Schools, is 
te only book required by beginners, being, at the same 


me, adapted to the most advanced students. It contains- 

1. A Progressive FrencH READING-BOOK. 

2. Copious VocABULARIES. 

3. A Complete AccipEeNcE and Syntax, exhibiting a con- 
tinual comparison between the English and the French 
languages, 

1. Frencn Lessons illustrative of all the idioms. 





»% Abundunt Exercises, 
6. PRencu Conversations upon all topics, &c. 
*s* A specimen of 16 pages forwarded free to any one applying 





to Monsieur A. Havet, Collegiate School, Glasgow. 





London: ALLAN; SIMPKIN and Co. 





Dunav and Co. ; 


interest and gratifies the curiosity of the 


{ 








crown 8vo. 2s. 6d, cloth, 


THE REASON 


A CAREFUL COLLECTION OF MANY HUNDREDS OF REASONS FOR 
KNOWN, ARE 


E WHY: 


IMPERFECTLY UNDERSTOOD. 
By the Author of “Inquire Within upon Everything.” 
HOULSTON and WRIGHT, 65, P 


London: aternoster-row. 


THINGS WHI THOUGH GENE 





TO YOUNG AUTHORS AND INEXPERIENCED WRITERS. 


Now ready, for twelve stamps, post free, 


HOW TO PRINT AND WHEN TO PUBLISH. 


ADVICE TO AUTHORS. 


‘*Condensed information on all subjec 1 with PUBLISHING and bringing out a Book with most 
Aut Seopitths characte f this useful little Pamphlet.” 
SAUNDERS and OTLEY, 


Publishers, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 


idvantag 


to its 





Now in course of publication ; to be compl 2s. each, 


THE COMPREHENSIVE HISTORY 
CIVIL and MILITARY, RELIGIOUS, INTELLECT 


FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE PRESENT 


eted in about Thirty Parts 


OF 
UAL, and 


TIME, 


With Numerous Annotations from the Writings of recent Distinguished Historians, 
n Wood and Steel. 


BLACKIE and SON, Warwick-square, City, London; and Glasgow and Edinburgh. 


and above One Thousand Engravil 


KNGLAND, 


SOCIAL: 





Now ready, price 15s. (in appropriate cloth boards), 


THE FOURTH VOLUME OF 
Che Clerical 


Hournal and Church and Chidersity Chronicle ; 


Containing an ample and impartial Record of Ecclesiastical Literature and Progress, Home and 


Foreign, for the year 1856. 


Volumes L, IL, and III., for 1853, 1854, and 1855, may still be had; price 
and Vols. II. and III. price 15s. each, in cloth boards, 


of Vol. 


*.* To the Theological and Historical Student these volumes will be invaluable as works of reference. 


By order of any Bookseller, or to be had direet from the Publisher. 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


I., 10s. 6d. 





CLARKE’S ENLARGED EDITION. 


post free, 7d. 


THE GREAT EASTERN 


AN ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTION OF MR. SCOTT RUSSELL’S GREAT SHIP, NOW 
FOR THE EASTERN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY. 


Price 6d., 


“CLARKE’S GUIDES TO LONDON ARE THE BEST.” 


WHERE TO GO 
post free, 2s. 10d. ; 


Strand (W.C.) 


LONDON AS IT IS TO DAY; AND WHAT 


Crown 8vo. cloth, with 200 Engravings, price 2s. 6d. ; 


London: H. G. CLARKE 


with a Map, 3s. ; 


post 


and Co., 252, 


STEAM-SHIP : 


BUILDING AT MILLW 


fh 


free, 3s. 4d. 





NOTICE. 


N R. RUSKIN’S NOTES on the EXHIBITIONS of 
a ROYAL ACADEMY, WATER COLOUR PAINTERS, &c., are now ready, price One Shilling 
NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
I, 
BELOW THE SURFACE: A Story of English 
Life. 3 vols. P 
IT. 
THE ROUA PASS; or, Englishmen in the Highlands. 
ERICK MACKENZIE. 3 vols. 
“The attractions of the story are numerous and varied. It is a success, regarded as a brilliant socia 
scenes and striking adventures.” —Sun J 
‘The romance is ingenious and interesting, and the story never flags. It is beautifully written ; a1 


Highlands are most graphic.” —Critic. 


THE EVE OF ST. 


THOMAS DOUBLEDAY. 2 vols 


MARK: a 


“The Eve of St. Mark’ is not only well written, but adroitly constructed, and int 
Iv. 
FRIENDS OF BOHEMIA; or, Phases of London Life 
E. M. WHITTY, Author of “The Governing Classes.” 2 vols. post 8vo. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 68, Cornhill. 


Country 
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— 
ww 
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Just published, in fep. 8vo.. price 1s. 6d. sewe 
Tre LIF LES, HISTORIC AL & POE TIC AL, 
from an Idler's Commonplace-Book. 

LONGMAN, Brown, GREEN, LonGmMans, & ROBERTS. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE Ww ARDE N.’ 
Just published, in 3 vols. post 8vo., price is. 6d. cloth, 
PARCHESTER TOWERS. By 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Author of ‘The Warden.” 
London: LONGMAN, BRowN, GREEN, LonGMANS, & ROBERTS. 


ANDREW CROSSE, THE ELEC TRICIAN, 4} 
\) 


London: 


Just published, in 1 vol. post 8v 
EMORIALS, SCIENTIFIC and LITB- 


RARY, of ANDRE W CROSSE, the ELECTRICIAN, 
Edited by Mrs. ANDREW CROSSE. 
London: LONGMAN, BkowN, GREEN, LONGMANS, & ROBERTS. 


afew di iys will be published, in fe p. 8vo. “a 
YHE. QU ESTIONS of the DAY, by the 
CREATURE of the HOUR: a Work in which the chief 
Topics of the Day, Political, Ecclesiastical, and Social, are 
freely discussed. 
London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, LONGMANS, & ROBE RTS. 


NEW WORK BY SIR JOHN HERSCHE Ly, BART. 


z _ Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. 
WSSAYS from the EDINBURGH and 





4 QUARTERLY REVIEWS, Addresses, and other Pieces. ' 


By Sir JOHN F. W. HERSCHEL, Bart., K.H 
of the Institute of France, &c. 
London: LONGMAN, BROWN, _GREEN, LONGMANS, & ROBER TS. 


M.A., Member 


Just published in 8vo. price 2s. 6d. stitche d, 
ACTS, STATEMENTS, and EXPLANA- 
TIONS connected with the Publication of the Second 
Volume of the Tenth Edition of HORNE’S INTRODUCTION 
to the STUDY of the HOLY SCRIPTURES, entitled ‘‘ The 
TEXT of the OLD TESTAMENT CONSIDERED,” &c. &c. 
sy SAMUEL DAVIDSON, D.D. 
London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GR 


He NT ON STAMMERING. — Is pub- 
lished this day, Third Edition, thoroughly revised, 1 
many importantant additions, price 3s. 6d. post free, A TRE 
TISE ON THE CURE OF STAMMERING. By JAMES 
HUNT, , M.RB.S.L., &e. 

“Mr, Hunt’ 8 method is more simple, 
tive, than that of other professors of the same 
minster Review. 

London: LONGMAN and Co. ; and by post from the Author, 

8, New Burlins gton- street (W.) 


~ COL LECTIVE ee OF MR. READE’S POEMS, 
WITH THE AUTHOR'S FINAL RE bh ypcoeg 


E POET i in 4 vols. fep. 8vo. price 1/. clot 
TRHE POETICAL WORKS of JOHN 
EUDMUND READE, New Edition, revised and corrected. 
With additional Poems. 
CONTENTS: 

| Life's Episode. 

Cain the Wanderer. 

The Deluge. 

Man in Paradise. 





SEN, LONGMANS, & ROBERTS. 








as well as more effec- 
art."'— West- 


Italy, in Four Parts. 

Vision of the Ancient Kings. 
Our Youth, and how it passed. 
Cataline. 


Memnon. Revelations of Life. 
Lyrical Poems. 
London: LoncMAN, Browy, and Co. 


ii NEW EDITIONS OF MR. LYNC H's WOR KS. 
Cheaper Edition, in super-royal 32mo. price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
PPHE RIVULET: a Contribution to Sacred 
Song. By THOMAS T. LYNC s 
By the same Author, Second Editi 
MEMORIALS of THEOPHILUS TRIN: AL, 6s. 
ESSAYS on some of the FORMS of LITERA- 
TURE, 3s. 6d. 
LECTURES in aid of SELF-IMPROVEMENT, 
Second Edition, 3s. 6d. 


THOUGHTS on a DAY, Second Edition, 6d. 


London: Lone: MAN, Br OWN, and Co. 








Second E dition, fe p. 8vo., 


ECTURES in AID of SE LF- ‘IMPROVE- 

4 MENT: On 1. Self- improvement and the Motives to it.— 
2. Religion as a Study. Books and Reading.—4. Conversa- 
tion and Discussion. Manners and Social Respectability.— 





And 6. Circumstance and Character. By THOMAS T. 
LYNCH, Author of the * Rivulet.’’ ‘* Memorials of Theophilus 
Trinal, &c. 

“A compact little volume of instructive and suggestive 


essays, unaffectedly adapted to promote the object professed 
by the author.—Civil Service Gazette." 

“An earnest and thoughtful work, elegantly written, and 
well calculated to advance the religious, moral, and intellectual 
culture of the age.'’—Critic. 

‘There is a charm about Mr. Lynch's style, the charm of 
graceful good sense, which recomme nds ever ‘ything he has got 
to sav." — Westminster Review. 

ia ondon: LONGMAN, BRowN, GREEN, LonGMANs, & ROBERTS. 





GIG NOR FERR ART'S ‘sy 


FORMATION and CULTIVATION of the VOICE for 


SINGING is now published, price 8s.—To be had at Cramer & 
Co,’s, 201, Regent-street; Leader and Cocks’, 63, New Bond- 
street; and all the principal Musicsellers; also at SIGNOR 


FERRARI'S residence, 
land-place. 


A THIRD AND CHE 3 ERE DITION OF MR. KINGSLEY’ s 
ESTWARD HO! 
in one Kesbe te printed volume (520 pages), 
crown 8vo. bound in cloth, price 
*,* A few copies of hay Second Edition, in 
1/. 11s. 6d., are yee on hé und. 


West ARD HO! or, The V oyages and 


Ady entures of Sir Amyas ta th, Kniss tht, of Burrough, 


Devonshire Lodge, Portland-road, Port- 


Just ready, 
7s. 6d. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 








in the county of Devon, in the R of Her Most Glorious 
Majesty Queer 1 E lize ubeth. Rendered. into Modern English by 
CHARLES KINGSL 


Camb ridge e: MACMILL AN and Co. 


IDS in the STUDY of the BIBLE. By 

i Professor EADIE, D.D,, LL.D. : 
In small 8vo. Fourth Edition, 2s. 6d. cloth 

A DICTIONARY of the HOLY BIBLE, for the 


Use of Young Sy rsons, with 120 Illustrations 


1 8VO., Sixth Edition, 7s. 6d. cloth, 
A BIBL Ic AL CYCLOPZEDIA;; or, Dictionary of 
Eastern Antiquities, Geography, Natural History, Sacred 
Annals, and Biography, Theolozy, and Biblical Literature. 


With Maps anc 1 numerous Pictorial rane trati¢ om 
lr 


n 8vo., Seventeenth Editio 
NEW 


A ind COMPLETE ¢ INCOR DANCE to 
the HOLY SCRIPTURES, on the basis of Cruden. 
: In 8vo., Second E dition, 8s 6d. cloth, 

AN ANALYTICAL CONCORDANCE to the 


HOLY SCRIPTURES: or, The Bible presented under Dis- 
tinct and Classified Heads or Topics, with a complete Synopsis. 
London and Glasgow: RicHakD GRIFFIN and Co. 





| 


13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


| HURST AND BLACKETT 


(SUCCESSORS TO HENRY COLBURN) 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


DR. ARMSTRONG’S PERSONAL 
NARRATIVE of the DISCOVERY of the NORTH- 
WEST PASSAGE by H.M.S, Investigator. Dedicated by 
permission to H.R.H. Prince Albert. 1 vol. with Map and 
Plate, 16s. 

“Asa full and authentic record, Dr. Armstrong’s work 
will be one of the most valuable of the Arctic narratives.”— 

Literary Gazette. 


RUSSIA AFTER THE WAR. 
The Narrative of a Visit to that Country in 1856. By 
SELINA BUNBURY. 2 vols. 21s. 

‘“We congratulate Miss Bunbury upon having written a 
very entertaining book—one that has the merit of being 
readable from the beginning to the end. The author saw 
all that she could, and has described with much vivacity all 
she saw. Her book is full of pleasant pictures, commencing 
with St. Petersburg and its lions, and ending with the coro- 
nation. It will find numerous readers.”—Daily News. 


ELIZABETH DE VALOIS, 
QUEEN of SPAIN, and the COURT of PHILIP IL 
By Miss FREER, Author of ‘The Life of Marguerite 
d'Angouléme,” &c. 2-vols., with fine Portraits. 21s. 


A PILGRIMAGE into DAUPHINE. 
By the Rev. G. M. MUSGRAVE, A.M., Oxon., &. 2 vols. 
with illustrations, 21s. 


LAKE NGAMI; or, Explorations 
and Discoveries in South- W estern Africa.” By CHARLES 
JOHN ANDERSSON. Second Edition, royal 8vo., with 
Map and Fifty Illustrations, 30s. 


MEMOIRS of the COURT of the 


REGENCY. From Original Family Documents. By the 
Duke of BUCKINGHAM. 2 vols. 8vo. Portraits. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE LEARNED, LITERARY, 
AND SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 


Tue Roya Socrery. 


Tue concluding part of the Memoir of the Royal 

Society will appear with the issue of the Critic 

for June 1, No. 388. Readers are requested to 

make the following corrigenda in the part which 

has already appeared :-— 

Page 1, col.1.—For “London University,” read 
“ University of London.” 


Page 8, col. 1.—A Peer or son of a Peer is not now 
“eligible for ballot on the same day that he is 
proposed.” 


Page 8, col. 1.—For “ Slock,” read ‘* Stock.” 








THE LITERARY WORLD : 
ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

Tue attractions of the Manchester Art Treasures 
Exhibition having drawn us from town, we can 
scarcely profess ourselves au fait with the 
motions of the literary world during the past 
week. That incomparable collection of treasures, 
however, and the interesting event of the open- 
ing, are of themselves sufficiently interesting to 
supply us with ample subjects for animadversion, 
and we can cordially advise our readers that, if 
by any chance an opportunity presents itself of 
following our example by going to Old Trafford to 
judge for themselves, they will not fail to avail 
themselves of it. Taken in its general aspect, 
the Fine Arts Treasures Exhibition promises 
more and proves more than any exhibition that has 
as yet been organised. It is a practical answer 
to those foreigners who point with overweening 
pride to their public galleries in Paris, Dresden, 
Rome and Florence, and taunt us with our want of 
a great national collection; forgetting all the 
while that what is done in this country by 
voluntary private exertions, is carried out abroad 
by arbitrary system. It proves the extraordinary 
wealth of those rich stores of art which have 
been gathered together by the liberality and 
taste of successive generations: it proves the 
noble and confiding public spirit of the possessors 
of those treasures, who have been content to re- 
sign the pleasures of ownership for a time, and to 
expose masterpieces which no money value can 
represent to the perils of locomotion and ex- 
posure; finally, it proves the existence of a 
craving after art at the very source and spring of 
our manufactures, the capital of industrial Lan- 
cashire itself. Let it be remembered that in 
order to bring together that collection of gems 
which now enriches the splendid palace at Old 
Trafford, property unique in its nature, and of a 
money value which has been variously estimated 
at from five to seven millions sterling, has to be 
relinquished for the greater part of a year—that 
the mansions of our noblest families have been 
despoiled of their choicest adornments with the 
free consent of their owners—and we shall arrive 
at some faint appreciation of the sacrifices which 
have been made to obtain this splendid result, 
And the end is worthy of the means. Never, 
Perhaps, has such an abundant collection of 
master-pieces been brought together before; not 
even when NapoLeon THE First filled the 
Louvre with the treasures of plundered Italy, 
was there such a vast and excellent variety as 
may now be seen in this selection from collections 
honestly come by. Our readers, however, will 
find our impressions upon this subject more fully 
stated elsewhere in these columns. 

The Rev. Samuen VALENTINE Epwarps, B.A., 
Chaplain to the Central London District School, 
has addressed a letter to Mr. Turney, her 
Majesty’s Inspector of 


teachers for the education of our pauper children in 
workhouse schools?” The present system is, 
according to Mr. Epwarps, an utter failure. 
After an apprenticeship of four or five years, 
pupil teachers are sent from the district schools 
to a training college, there to compete with candi- 

dates from other schools for Queen’s Scholarships. 
If they obtain first-class scholarships they have two 





| years’ additional training, and an examination by | 


| certificate “enabling them at once to go forth 
certificated teachers, to National and other as 
schools.” The consequence is that pupil teachers, 


of being useful in the workhouse schools, as soon 
as they find a wider and higher scope of useful- 


intended. To remedy this Mr. Epwarps sug- 
gests that a “reward of merit” should be given 
to those “who have successfully laboured in 
rescuing from the depths of pauperism and igno- 
rance the young and inexperienced, causing 
them by education to become a national blessing, 
instead of remaining a burthen on the community 
in the ranks of hereditary pauperism.” This 
reward is to be given after seven years of 
“successful labour 
education.” In order to keep up a good sup- 
ply of teachers for the workhouse schools, 
Mr. Epwarps recommends that, instead of 
sending the pupil-teachers from the district or 
industrial schools to the training college, they 
shall “be sent at once as teachers to workhouse 
schools, or as assistant teachers to district and in- 
dustrial schools, with poor law certificates, and, 


the space of five years, should be recommended by 
a certificate of merit from the Committee of Coun- 


forcing the performance of the implied contract 
which those pupil-teachers have entered into, who 
are educated at the expense of the rate-payers of 
of the paupers of that district. We could have 
little more explicit as to his order of merit. Is it 
to be a medal or a salary? The latter we believe 
to be, after all, the best means of inducing teachers 
to interest themselves in the education of the 
poor. 

Another “ Member of the Neophyte Writers’ 
Society” has addressed us in complaint of the 
observations which we have seen fit to make upon 


for insertion, and it opens up nothing new. We 
take, however, this opportunity of assuring both 
this and all the other members of the Neophyte 
Writers’ Society, that it is, and has been, very far 


scheme for “ mutual instruction and friendly mu- 
tual aid,” which our last correspondent assures 
us is the watchword of the society. Our objec- 
tion is confined simply to the publicity given to 
the undertaking. That a number of young persons 
should coalesce privately for the purpose of mu- 
tual aid in literary pursuits is very natural 
and laudable; but we cannot consent to regard 
the cultivation of literature as a fit and proper 
object for the operations of a public Joint-Stock 
Company. We believe that such a scheme will 
tend to encourage that cacoethes scribendi which 
is one of the curses of this age—that it will tend 


acquisition of “style” is all that is required for 
the making-up of an author. Let a man first 
get something to say, and he will soon find out 
how to say it. For this reason we must still 
continue to regard the efftrts of the Neophyte 
Writers’ Society as tending towards empiricism, 





| her Majesty’s Inspectors ; after which they get a | 


who have been educated for the express purpose | 


ness opened to them, naturally disdain to return | 
to that humbler sphere for which they were | 





of pauper education. The question with which | gather from the fact that, in one of the earlier 
Mr. Epwarps attempts to grapple is, “ How | 
shall we provide efficient and practically trained | 


communications with us, the secretary asked us 
to furnish him with the addresses of several gen- 
tlemen who were then stated in the prospectus to 
be members of the “honorary council.” 

Mr. Witr1am Howarp Russett, of Crimean 
celebrity, commenced, at Willis’s Rooms, his 
series of lectures upon the Russian campaign on 
Monday evening. According to the Times, the 
audience included most of the literary celebrities 
of the day ; but, as literary celebrities generally 
grace solemnities of this sort more by favour of 
gratuitous admissions than by the payment of 
money, we hope Mr. Russert will live to see 
many more profitable, if less distinguished, 
audiences. It may easily be supposed that, with 
the exception of a few anecdotes, more or less un- 
suited to the gravity of a printed report, Mr. 
Russell had nothing to communicate which has 
not already appeared in the columns of the Times. 
How, indeed, could it be otherwise ? Where, 
then, is the necessity for Mr. Russevv’s lectures ? 


| Nowhere; but much for fifteen shillings a head, 


if the public is willing to pay that sum for the 
gratification of seeing Mr. Russety. For, after 
all, that is what it amounts to. There is a 
natural curiosity to see a man who has distin- 
guished himself ; and the man in question has 


| no objection to exhibiting himself—at fifteen 


in the work of pauper | 


having conducted their schocls satisfactorily for | 


shillings a head; children half-price—no babies 
admitted. 

The improvements which have been lately 
effected in the construction of the printing-press, 
by those eminent American machinists, the 
Messrs. Hor, of New York, will exercise an im- 
portant influence over the future condition of the 
Public Press. Some time ago, an account was 
given of the splendid machines erected under the 
superintendence of the American firm, for Messrs. 
Lioyp. A still finer machine upon the same 


| plan is now being prepared by Mr. WuItworTH 


her Mavesry’s Inspector of the district to receive | 


cil.” This will probably have the effect of en- | 


a district, that they will assist in the education | 


wished, however, that Mr. Epwarps had been a | 


the scheme of that society. » His letter is too long | 


from our intention to hold up to ridicule any | 


of Manchester, for the proprietors of the 7imes, 
from drawings furnished by Messrs. Hor. This 
leviathan press will strike off twenty-five thou- 
sand copies per hour—in other words,°almost the 
whole impression of the Times in two hours. The 
great advantage of this to a paper is, that it can 
be kept open for the reception of late intelligence 
much longer than if it had to be printed by one 
of the old-fashioned machines. With the old 
slow-going presses, the other morning papers 


‘must “go to bed” (as it is called) by two or 


three in the morning; whereas the Times will be 
able to sit up some two or three hours later with 
perfect ease. 

Everybody is laughing at what is certainly the 
most memorable of all the numerous hoaxes 
which have been played off upon the sapient con- 
ductors of the Morning Advertiser. Those who 
are acquainted with the secret history of the 
London press will not be surprised at any exhi- 
bition of innocence from that quarter, even if 
they have not been prepared by the many stories 
already afloat, which prove an amount of ignorance 


| only proportionate to the astonishing pretension 


of superiority which accompanies its display. 
The celebrated criticisms upon the Prout pla- 
giarisms of Anacreon still live in the memory of 
those who are curious in such phenomena of 
human folly; and one might have reasonably sup- 


| posed that the exposure which followed that not- 


| did) “ by sight.” 


rather to beget what has been called “a fatal | P 
| recondite authorities. The matter arose out of an 


facility” than soundness of knowledge and | 
thought. It is a mistake to suppose that the | 


able blunder would have demonstrated the danger 
of venturing into the depths of Greek without 
even knowing the language (as Suerrpan’s friend 
Here, however, is a blunder of 
ten times the magnitude, based upon the coolest 
assumption of deep antiquarian knowledge and 
the most daring profession of acquaintance with 


extraordinary leading article upon the LIpDELL- 
WesTeErTON case, in which the writer professed to 
have made the notable discovery that the Chris- 
tian emblem of the Cross arose from the Egyptian 
Phallus. Remembering, as we do, an extraordi- 
nary reference to this symbol in one of the letters 


from the Paris correspondent of the Morning 


| although (as our correspondent informs us) it | 
| 


“now comprises some half-dozen M.A.’s, B.A.’s, 
| and others who, although as yet without Uni- 
| versity honours, are rapidly achieving a position 
in the literary world.” Our correspondent goes 
on to point with pride to the list of “respected 
| journalists and literary men of the day” who 
(he says) “have allowed themselves to be formed 
|into an honorary council.” What may be the 
| exact extent of the interest which these ‘“res- 
| pected journalists” have manifested in the pro- 
| ceedings of the Society we are unable to say; 


| 
| 
| 


Advertiser, which could never have been printed 
if any responsible person connected with the 


journal had had the faintest idea as to its true 


meaning, we were not a little surprised at 
the familiarity with which the writer dealt with 
“this toy, which figured in the indecent proces- 
sions of the pagans.” The oddity of the notion, 
however, appears to have inspired some arch- 
Professor of the art of hoaxing, and accordingly a 
letter was addressed to the Morning Advertiser, 
gravely approving the theory, and supplying 
fresh arguments in support. This letter con- 


’ ° ° ° . ° “a © < oral “ - 
Schools, upon the subject } but that it has been nothing very unusual we | tained some quotations from a certain Dio 
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PHRASTUS DE OrcHINI,” whose works (it was | fessorship of Poetry at Oxford; he was not even | “distinguished aceomplishments” in the walks 


asserted) are to be found either at St. John’s Col- | put in nomination. 
lege, Cambridge, or at the College of Surgeons. | 


Incredible as it may seem, this letter not only 
received the honours of type, but was referred to 
with no small satisfaction in another leading article 
upon the same subject. Finding his first bait so 
wellreceived, the hoaxer seems to have determined 


not to let the matter rest there; and accordingly | 


another letter appeared, signed “G, ALLAN 
SAUNDERS,” in which new evidence was brought 
upon the field, more especially “a very ancient 
MS., discovered some years since in a cellar be- 
longing to the monastery of Apati, a Carthusian 
establishment,” which MS. was asserted to be in 


the possession of a certain Signor P. Monromnt, | 


“an authority of great weight in these matters,” 
and now engaged in the congenial task of pre- 
paring “‘a new edition of the ‘ Auctores Pria- 
pici.’” According to this venerable MS., the 


notion of supplanting the worship of the Phallus | 


by that of the Cross is attributed to “a certain 
monk, Amphelius by name, who lived at 
Edessa, in the latter part of the fourth century.” 
Not even this could open the eyes of the infatu- 
ated ’Tizer ; for another editorial article appeared 
upon the same subject, in which reference was 
made to the same symbol, “for erecting and 
advancing which an ITsraelitish monarch was 
doomed to pass seven years of his life as a beast 
of the field.” Here was a new element imported 
into the question. That a writer in the Advertiser 
should accept the authority of a “ Diophrastus 


| merry Monarch was entitled to bis laugh at the 


de Orchini,” or should pin his faith to the editor | 


of “ Auctores Priapici” is, after all, not so wonder- 
ful ; but surely one would have expected a better 


knowlege of Biblical history, on the part of one | 


who professes such a profound antagonism to Ro- 
man Catholic error, than is implied by calling 
NeBUCHADNEZZAR “an Israelitish monarch.” Be 
that as it may, a blunder so gross and palpable 
did not escape the notice of the astute joker who 
had determined to reduce the poor ’7izer fairly 
ad absurdum; and accordingly a climax was put 


to the whole business by a letter from the Signor | 


Moytomin1 himself, in which, after a propitiatory 
offering to the Protestant genius of the Advertiser 
by terming Roman-Catholicism “a semi-heathen 
religion,” the writer, with extraordinary and 
unparalleled audacity, winds up with a picce of 
Greek, which “has been erroneously attributed 
to ATHEN-£U8, but Iam ina position to prove that 
it is of a much later period.” The quotation in 
question is as follows, and (as the Saturday Review, 
in referring to the subject, justly observes) it 
certainly needs no comment: 

A } Bacineds 6 meyas rwy 


> € on 
On 01 Iwyts, ors 


Pt povcs $5 


lovdaiwy, Tov Ozov r7Hs5 Tpornuvwy, nui QPianuacs 


QPucrta 





THY binova kumAtKousves, Evelnrian, nal Tov xompoy Ey 
Tais dvakvowl, x. T. 2. 
To how late a period these lines are really 


referable, and what may be their exact meaning, 
we leave it to the conductors of the Morning 
Advertiser to discover. Also we leave it to the 
propietors to decide how long their journal 
(necessarily influential as it is) must remain a 


Mr. Marruew ARNOLD, the son of the late Dr. | 
ARNOLD, and late a Fellow of Oriel. Mr. ARNOLD | 
has already proved by practice his knowledge of | 
the theory of Poetry, and his election gives great | 
satisfaction to the general body of the University. 

A correspondent has favoured us with the fol- 
lowing note in connection with an anecdote of | 
the Royal Society referred to in the Memoir | 
issued with the last number of The Critic :— 


There is another version of this old story, which 
the subscriber heard many years ago while attending 
the lectures of a then celebrated Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in one of our northern Universities. The | 
Doctor was inculcating on his auditors (his class as | 
it was termed) the prudence of abstaining from rea- | 
soning on hypothetic facts, and illustrated his caution | 
by the story of the fish, the King, and the Royal | 
Society. He related that the King, wishing to cor- | 
rect the growing tendency of seeking arguments to | 
support unrealities, asked the reason why a live fish 
pnt into a vessel of water did not increase the weight 
of the water and the vessel, but that, if a dead fish were 
put into the water, the vessel would weigh just the 
weight of the fish more than when the fish was not 
there! Some grave philosophers adduced one reason 
why the live fish did not increase the weight some 
another, till one, more sagacious than the rest, be- 
thought him that it would be desirable to know if | 
the said question was founded on fact, and begged | 
leave to ask his Majesty if it was true that a fish only 
had weight in water when it wasdead? The King | 
admitted that it was not true; and consequently the | 


expense of the Royal Soc'ety. This version of the 
tale was current fifty years ago; but I have some 
faint recollection of having read a similar story on a 
very different and distant occasion, though I am 
unable to state what i was. But I believe that the 
one version is just as true as the other, and that there 
may have been some common joke which is the parent 
of this one in question and of many others of a like 
nature. A.J 





The Society for the Suppression of Vice has 
made another razzia in Holywell-street, and the | 
result has been a merited sentence of one year’s | 
imprisonment upon the notorious DuGpALe, and | 
three months upon a person named Strance. It | 
must be a subject of satisfaction to every right- | 


| minded person, that wretches who gain a dis- | 


| 


| miserable fellows dragged to punishment, when 


graceful livelihood by poisoning the springs of | 
youth and pandering to the worst passions of 
age should meet with their due reward; but we | 
must again remind the Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Vice that it ought not to be partial in its 
operations. With what show of justice are these 


dozens of second-hand booksellers in London | 
deal in obscene publications which only differ | 
from the wares of Messrs DuGpatx and Srrance | 
in that they are written in foreign tongues? 


| Why should they be imprisoned for selling trash | 


| in which the venom is almost neutralised by the 


silliness, when the most respectable literary auc- | 


| tioneers in the kingdom think nothing of offering | 


for public competition works of equal ability and 


| infamy, disguised under the veil of the Latin or 


phenomenon of incompetence and absurdity in | 


the midst of the English press. 

It is announced by the publisher that the Zrish 
Quarterly Review will henceforth be published 
with the other Quarterlies, on the Ist of April, 
the Ist of July, the Ist of October, and the Ist of 
January. 

Mr. Geratp Massey has issued a prospectus 
to the Secretaries and Presidents of Art Societies 
and Literary Institutes, announcing his readiness 
to deliver lectures upon a variety of subjects 
more or less connected with poetry. The nature 
of the topics may be guessed from the following 
specimens: — Pre-Raphaelitism in Poetry and 
Painting; The Spasmodic School and its Critics 
The Woman's Cause, “ Princess” and “ Aurora 
Leigh ;” Leaves Srom the Life of the Poor. As 
we have not yet had an opportunity of hearing a 
lecture of Mr. Massry, we can say nothing ab- 
solutely about his fitness for the task. Of one 
thing, however, we are quite certain—that he is 
aman of deep and earnest convictions, and of a 
generally sound tone of thinking. 

The new reading-room at the British Museum 
is now open to the public, and we advise all our 
London friends to seize the opportunity of exa 
mining this magnificent erection, in which con- 
venience and architectural beauty are so perfectly 
blended. It is stated that the span of the dome 
is inferior only to that of the Pantheon at Rome, 
which exceeds it by only two feet. 

Mr. Rusxtn has not been elected to the Pro- 


« 


| say that there is something appropriate in this 


| genial ? 
| (though in different degrees, and glorified by 


| law report of this case that Miss FItzPaTRICK | 


the Italian languages ? Surely there is an incon- 
sistency here! 

Hans CuristrAn ANDERSEN is now in England, 
paying a visit to Mr. Caartes Dickens, under | 
whose auspices he will doubtless see London and | 
its inhabitants in the best light. May we not 


conjunction of two minds not altogether uncon- 
In Dickens and ANDERSEN we find 


quite different intensities of genius) the same 
kindly faney that ever loves the bright side of 
humanity, the same trusting spirit that brightens 
the future, the same child-like and child-loving | 
soul. A new work of ANDERSEN’s, quaintly 
entitled “To Be or Not to Be,” will appro- 
priately make its appearance among us in a few 
days. 

A case which solemnly occupied the Lord 
Chief Justice and twelve intelligent Englishmen, 
down at Westminster the other day, tends to | 
shed a brighter light over the present condition 
of our stage than a thousand prosy disquisitions | 
upon the decadence of the drama. A certain 
Miss Emma Firzpatrrick was the plaintiff, and 
Mr. Cuarves Dittoy, late lessee of the Lyceum, 
the defendant: the casus belli was something 
more then a hundred pounds, which the lady | 
claimed as her salary against the manager. The 
regular habitué of the London theatres will per- 
haps be not a little astonished to find from the 


is a lady of “great celebrity,” and of' 


The fortunate candidate is | of “high 


; success of his undertaking. 


| was, insisted upon encoring the part. 
| sure, LE 


| land.” 
| the construction of bridges owes its existence to the 


” 


comedy;” and he will be still 
more amazed to hear that qualities of-so high 
an order are valued at only eight pounds per 
week, a benefit included. These, however, were 
the terms upon which this distinguished lady 
condescended to bestow the aid of her talents 
upon the Lyceum, upon the distinct understanding 
also that she was to “find her own wardrobe,” 
as well as (we have no doubt) pay for her own 
pearl powder. It was, however, expressly stipu- 
lated that a lady of such high rank in the drama 
should only be employed in “high comedy” 
parts, and should be by no means degraded by 
being requested to perpetrate monstrosities 
which are only fit for persons of such 
inferior talent as Miss Wooicar, Mrs, Srir- 
Linc, and Mrs. Keerey. ‘The upshot of 
all this was, as might have been very easily 
guessed, Mr. Ditton discovered when too late 
that his bargain was not likely to conduce to the 
It was impossible to 
produce any piece which was at all likely to 


| attract the public without injuring the position 
| of this “high-comedy” lady. Nothing would suit 


her but Butwer and Know tes and other “high 
comic” writers, whom laughter-loving playgoers 
have long since decided to be not comic at all. 
What then was Mr. Dition to do? He tried 
to tempt Miss Firzparrick with several 
good parts—one in particular, which was termed 
“a good Nesbit part” (meaning, we presume, that 
it would not have disgraced the elegant Lady 
BooruBy); but none of these could overtip the 
high measure of Miss Fitzpatrick’s dignity. In 
her agreement she was only worth eight pounds 
a week, but in her own estimation any money. 
What then was to be done ? Miss Firzparrick 
would not act, and so Mr. Ditzon_ thought 
he would not pay; but the Lorp Cuter 
Justice thought otherwise ; and the consequence 
was, the manager had to pay a good round sum 
to the lady for not acting—which was perhaps, 
after all, quite as good as as paying if she had. 
But the moral of this is very sad and sickening. 
Whilst the profession of the stage is so divided 
by these absurd ring-fences, set up only to gratify 
the vanity of individuals, what good can result? 
If only the difficulty of selecting a good piece 
had to be overcome, the duty of a manager 
would not be an easy one; but when 
it is still further complicated by a thousand petty 
considerations as to whether Mr. Powberprurr 
will consider it “consistent with his position in 
the profession” to play this, or Miss Firzrovce 
will consider it within her agreement to play 
that, it becomes a hopeless business indeed. There 
is a story told of Le Kain, the great French 
actor, that once, when a friend of his was about 
to take a benefit, he insisted upon being included 
in the cast. All the parts, however, were dis- 
posed of but one, and that was of a hackney- 
coachman, who had only to come upon the stage 
and say: “ Monsieur, je veux mon argent.” The 
great actor insisted upon undertaking this, and 
delivered the words with such surprising dignity 
and effect that the audience, recognising who it 
But, to be 
Karn was not Miss Firzparrick! L. 





Comic 


3LUNDERINGS OF THE Frencu.— That 


| newly-elected member of the French Academy, who 


last year uttered a phillippic against our myriad- 
minded dramatist, who described Shakspeare as an 
over-rated man, and seriously alluded to him as the 
“great Williams,” eminently illustrated a kind of 
comic blunderings in which our Gallic neighbours 
singularly excel. When, in the late Parliamentary 
discussion on the budget, Mr. Gladstone spun a mesh 
of words round the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 2 
Paris journal (Le Constitutionnel) informed its readers 
that a member subsequently rose to defend the Lord 
Chancellor. But blunders such as these fall far short 
of one which recently appeared in a series of scien- 
tific memoirs now publishing at Paris (“ Mémorials 
Historique des Célébrités et des Notabilités”). The 


| life of Mr. Broderip, the naturalist, forms the subject 


of the particular biography to which we allude. His 
elation at finding himself celebrated in Paris is deli- 
cately surmised ; and a faithful and scientific portrait 
promised to the reader. How he was the son of 4 
medical practitioner is told ; his honourable career 
alluded to, and the intrepidity and zeal displayed by 


° Ps 5 P . ~ 
him during the cholera epidemics faithfully recorded. 


| But in mentioning the scientific works of this accom- 


plished naturalist, his biographer relates that he con- 
tributed to the Quarterly Review an article on “ Le 
Traité de la Construction des Ponts du Dr. Buck- 
We need hardly mention that this essay 02 


French author’s mode of translating Dr. Buckland 
famous ‘‘ Bridgewater Treatise.” —The Lancet. 
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Jrobe.” m ene! AP! eon the ples ¥ Dr 7 als terrible eclipse which lasts through many cen- | would have tempted it to cultivate an apathetic 
- own cides, tor’ Sietemenl , shbadis . J. M. | turies, and discloses only through its lurid light | home policy which would have left it at best 
- stipu- Dr Vidieemen te 4 eset way Slit | the forms of half-clad savages engaged in inter- | isolated and stationary, but which still more pro- 
drama German ne aes 2 i seueh tine ad A sor necine contests, and exe: mplifying the sad and | bably would have exhausted it by civil wars, and 
medy ” ahaa pol hc iene pone wa ie wy sterious principle that rapine and murder are | left it to become the easily-attainable appanage 
ded by English history He oon pac found - a | the first state and first law of nature: yet even of a contine ntal power. 
shatihes ames cai te at Peg Pres perry - | then it cannot be said that the development and The Norman conquest saved the island from 
 -guch inaite the exislonne call tiinubiatons wl me eae progress of elements from that dark chaos into | this ignoble fate. There followed, it is true, two 
. Srim- people do not pam aii by name 7 ph if ‘thie this illumined miracle of order are not already, centuries of intestine war ; but never did a con- 
hot of an ad ‘cintemnann es ns ee Ins remotely perhaps, but still manifestly, visible. test illustrate more strikingly the metaphor of 
easily dreary narrative, he has produced ray May om The t ett ag eae osc stig a nner 
00 late prehensive, und concise tale of events and times, | cA age ie wenger egtoli. — = ee 

to the which ang sais’ amines lili idles te a | prog rosea of — —_ nes by de- 7 . inci dolentem crevit in en. 
sible to same time the clue to modern English history, | pedhauined nie p ogee "th » — sn othe 's | _ The rival races had become one military nation, 
cely to and especially that which leads into the heart ofl toes of history ove sana which i es — itt which the temperaments of each had become 
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several say, and they say with a certain amount of super- | province of Sadaotie yet - 7 7 rt “Sng in the | vince of his undertaking to establish. The story 
termed ficial truth, that English history is only strictly | P ‘ , aes is a cruel one, and its dark side shows in its 
ne, that such, and only valuable, when it becomes really | eos i I has, we imagine, been guided | darkest colours the truth of the worst tales which 
t Lady a record of a united arid iutewral nation ; and | by some such an idea as we have endeavoured to have been told of Norman atrocity. — he four 
rtip the that as long as it is merely a record of a poten | express. He seems to be rightly convinced, | Norman Kings whose reigns are comprised in Dr. 
ity. In between a dominant and a subjugated race, it | annongs he does not say so, that a great reaction | Lappenberg’s present work were nothing better 
pounds contains none of the elements which make history | has set in, or will soon set in, against the utili- | than the lawless chiefs of a lawless and success- 
money. either valuable or agreeable. This is a large pro- | tarian idea of English history; and that, as ful banditti. The first two sovereigns certainly 
-ATRICK position, but it is a favourite one with nein | people naturally and reas ably became disgusted far outstripped their two successors in unscru- 
thought illuminists; and, in order to clear the way for | with the meagre stories of the Norman and Plan- | pulous tyranny; nor can that tyranny be niuch 

JHIEF the favourable introduction which we think it | “@°"** dynasties, when such stories teemed | excused, although it may certainly be extenuated 
equencs our duty to give Dr. Lappenberg’s present work, | with nothing but wars and baronial feuds, so to some extent, by the necessities of the mar- 
nd sum it will not be time misapplied ur + ter'geiaie | they may at least as naturally and reasonably be ; tial law under which a large conquered and 
yerhaps, on a prevailing theory, which, if tee eudiien | brought back even to such crambe repetita, by subject population must always be governed But 
he had. his labours only a lamentable instance of mis- | an enlightened modern who tries to give them | the reign of Henry the First, and, still more, that 
‘kening. spent drudgery and perverted une at the essence of what he has learned himself from of Stephen, brought no practical amelioration to 
divided If history be saibid Wek tehiatie ial Sd unexplored sources touching the amalgamation of | the condition of the people. The former, indeed, 
) gratify hould i, : ; Cle ic narrative, at hostile races and the formation of English man- was the author of a rudimentary civilisation ; 

should side with the critics whom we have | ners and character. Under this point of view | and to his encouragement of letters may, no 


. result? 
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noticed ; but we should carry their views far be- 
yond the point at which they stop. As matter of 


| he has produced a very learned and 


useful book, 
which deserves to be placed in aclass by itself, 


doubt, be attributed the fact that his reign was 
adorned by such menas Benedictine Athelbard, In- 


coake nae be th igen “— as anne a of | and quite apart from, and quite in advance of, all | gulf, Jeffrey of Monmouth, and William of Malmes- 
1d petty history than Shak wth his - ileal Eneli been ess | other historians who have treated of the same | bury. But the same monarch who encouraged 
ERPUFF aah rhe eons x Aes s pe a M "Ce _ rote 4 | part of English tslstory. He has explored, ap- monasteries and court literature is remarkable 
ition in those of oe Plant: tae” i % hye mag ve | parently, every accessible and in leed every sl also for having eradicated almost the last nelice 
‘ZROUGE Meals ore te te a nt Fe or. . a -_ _ | isting source of information ; and although the of the Anglo-Saxon tongue ; and this fact alone 
to play es ey Pe Pt of the St “ te, Lt ri} m iterial is too arid in its nature to rank in the | is enough to show, were there not ample addi- 
There Evelish history we i oe 4 te rte 005 | foremost departments of our national history, tional evidence to show, that the superficial re- 
French Enclish histeow waheaka ery “ yo J — ‘ “3 | yet it presents many points which are important | finement of the Norman Court had not penetrated 
as about es ad te me A oul @ fo a cee a M to all students, and which the author has placed | to its heart, and that the same hand which gave 
neluded bir Ses ‘d ion Bir wed ad _ mages Bota ina striking position. Phe translator has also | largesse to poets and historians dealt out fire and 

ere dis- fruits the . wonder me wt ’ 7 aol ae ry a oe done his work creditably, and gives an easy and slaughter to the mass of the subject serfs. 
ackney- $a Ane g cs se 8 3 : peop geass flowing narrative. — lhe reign of Stephen has an episodical interest 
- their despots and their oligarchy. In this sense| Jt is impossible in these columns to give any- | about it which has never been pointed ont dis- 


he stage 
Ene 
bis, and 


modern English history, that is, the social his- 
tory of England, takes a doubtful beginning from | 
the Lollards; has a more definite commence- 


| to state shortly that he begins with th 


thing like an analysis of the period over which 
Dr. Lapperberg travels; but it may be enough 
: beginning 


tinctly. In its external aspects it seemed to anti- 
cipate the Wars of the Roses; but in origin and 
character the resemblance is merely imaginary. 


lignity af ie Tale . : - eae : : 
a it ment with the downfall of Wolsey, according to | of the history of the Normans; traces their his- | In both cases there was a war of succession; and 
v “ae — € 7 , H Tt . . . . . . . . . . 
etn be Mr. Froude’s view ; is fairly in existence when | tory downwards through the Scandinavian wilds, | in both cases very similar principles were at 
a: Elizabeth abandons the monopolies ; but is! first into France, and so onward, as the influx of | stake. In both it was a contest whether the 





distinct and unquestionable as an origin of 
present things only when the great civil war 


a gallant and restless people into the torpid semi- 
civilisation of this country under the Anglo- 


representative of baronial supremacy or the re- 
presentative of hereditary right should reign over 
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my, who . | Saxon. Most thoughtful men, now that the evil | the land. 

myriad- But we hold this view, although very popular, | age has long passed away, are agreed as to the But here the resemblance ends. The wars of 
re as an to be very superficial and very unsatisfactory. | ethnical advantages of that influx; and, while | Stephen and Matilda were essentially Norman 
m as the There is a real, actual, and abiding English | saddened by the knowledge of the horrors which | feuds between the two great sections of a domi- 
kind of history, which dates not merely from the Con- | the invasion, like all successful invasions, caused | nant but numerically inferior party. The mass 
ighbours quest, but from the days when Cassar wrote the | the mass of the unoffending conquered race, are | of the population, the crushed and failing heart 
mentary first extant report of our barbarism. None with | forced to own that it has proved one of the most | of the Anglo-Saxon, stood aloof without interest 
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@ genuine drop of English blood in his veins can 
read even now that manly, simple, and enlightened 
narrative without feeling that there, indeed, is 
the real beginning of English history—but the | 


signal of illustrations of that mysterious law 
which has decreed partial evil to be universal 
good. Dr. Lappenberg shows clearly enough 
that the great Anglo-Saxon race, with all its 


in the contest, except such as arose from the 
hope that the intestine discord of the tyrannical 
oligarchy might ultimately lead to the renewal of 
the days of good King Edward. It is true that 





of sciet- real beginning only because beyond that point | tenacity and dogged perseverance, had not in| they were driven as sheep and vassals under the 
émorials all is mystery and Egyptian night. None can | itself that particle of divine fire which alone | banners of the Barons whose chattels thé ry wer 
»), The come on to the fuller and still more absorbing nar- | can make races, like individuals, rise above | but such a troop was widely different from that 
e subject rative which the greatest of Roman historians has | a mediocrity which has a constant ten- | which fought and fell at Towtor and Tewkesbury. 
de. His dedicated to the immortality of his illustrious | dency to degenerate. It was precisely that | The rival Roses represented and included the 
is is del- father-in-law, without being still more conscious | vital spark of heavenly flame which the mer- | two great divisions which composed the English 
> portrait that the clear stream of his country’s history is | curial Norman was able to supply, and so to | nation; and the conflict was more bloody exactly 
son sate flowing on, still through unpeopled woods at | complete the formation of that race which for the | as it was more comprehensive and more fraternal. 
seed by midnight, buta midnight not far from a summer’s | last five centuries has presented a unique and Yet even in Stephen's days the national l 
recorded. dawn, and on which the purity of a classical | unparalleled case of a people which combines racter was germinating ; and, as might be eXx- 
is accom- moonlight is shedding almost the lustre of day. | vehemence with perseverance and enterprise with | pected, it showed itself first in London. Stephen 
t he con- Who will venture to deny that here there is a | plodding industry. Without our Norman blood | was the popular sovereign; but in the days of his 
on “Le clear beginning of English history, comparable at | we might have produced a civilisation which | eclipse, and when the Empress was seated haugh- 
yr, Buck- least to that of Greece as told in the first book of | would have equalled but not have surpassed that | tily on her father’s throne, she remembered indis- 
essay 02 Thucydides, and far surpassing the puerilities | of the stationary kingdoms of the Continert; but | creetly how the good citizens had aided and 
ce to the of that history as prattled garrulously and | it is far more likely that, not having the aggres- | abetted the usurper. Rumours of fines and pe- 
ucklands tediously by Herodotus? And if, as we | sive energy which has led the modern English- | nalties reached the stout burghers, whose feelings 
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reached soonest through their pockets. Straight- | 
way arms were seized: the ancestors of the men | 
whose trainbands five centuries later raised the | 
siege of Gloucester, poured from Ludgate and 
Newgate: the Empress was roused in her palace ; | 
and her power was scattered and herself in flight | 
by one of those sudden catastrophes which in the | 
middle ages so often snatched the crown from | 
the king to place it on the beggar, and placed | 
the former in the dungeon whence the latter had 
been snatched as hastily to fill the throne of the | 
monarch. 
In parting from Dr. Lappenberg, with a high | 
opinion of his minute research into the political | 
history of his subject, we would suggest to him | 
that if he continue, as we hope sincerely that he | 
will continue, the series of which the present | 
work is the second in order, it would be de- | 
sirable (and, indeed, in these days indispensable, | 
if an author wish a wide circulation for his book) | 
that he should extract and paint scenes which | 
shall illustrate the social history of the times. | 
He gives us some glimses which are very inte- 
resting, and our only complaint is that they are | 
too few, and much too far between. Let him give | 
us more Flemish interiors, more stereoscopic pho- 
tographs. The history of the Anglo-Saxon sort | 
under the Norman kings, and especially the his- | 
tory of the men who have made Sherwood Forest | 
interesting to all time, is at least as valuable, in | 
fact more so, than the dry and dreary civil wars | 
of the English middle ages. Of the latter we | 
may say, as Dr. Johnson said of the Punic wars, 
that we hope never to hear them mentioned again’ 
But of the latter our knowledge is little or 
nothing; and yet it would be overpoweringly in- 
teresting if told even with the circumstantiality 
of Balzac. Let Dr. Lappenberg call up before 
us the English peasant life, and the growth of the 
English middle classes of the middle ages, and 
we shall owe him a debt of gratitude which it will 
be our delight to pay ungrudgingly and without 
abatement. PHILO. 








Oliver Cromwell's Letters and Speeches ; with Elucida- 
tions. By Tuomas CarLyLe. Vol. III]. Chapman 
and Hall. 

Tuts is the new volume of the collected edition of 
Carlyle’s works, and it completes the Letters and 
Speeches of Cromwell. The first here given is dated 
the 4th May 1654, the last in May 1658. A num 
ber of documents throwing great light upon the his- 
tory of the times are brought together in an ap- 
pendix. Not only are the letters extremely interes- 
ting in themselves, but the commentary that accom- 
panies, and by which they are in fact linked together 
in a sort of continuous history, is still more attrac- 
tive, for it is written in Carlyle’s best manner, and is 
unusually rich in his novel and original vein of 
thought as well as of expression. 
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HANDEL. 
The Life of Handel. By Vicror Scua.cuer. 


| of classical amateurs. 
| possess all the works of that great man, to whom I 





then, and, as a satirist would add, now, were | The history of the work is related by M. | at the discovery that he wrote thirty-nine Italian 


Schelcher himself in his preface : 
The misfortunes of the times have compelled me to 


quit my native country for a season, and in my retire- | 


ment in London I have found a great source of conso- 
lation in listening to the oratorios of Handel, which 


| { had already learnt to admire during three previous 


visits to England, and at home in the constant society 
Out of this grew a wish to 


felt so deeply indebted. In bringing these together I 
found it necessary to their proper arrangement that 
I should make myself acquainted with the various 
authors who have made mention of Handel. These 
researches, commenced by me when alone and in the 
bitterness of exile, drew me on much further than 1 
had anticipated, and produced results which seem to 


| me capable of interesting both the connoisseurs of 


Handel and those who know nothing about him; for 
he was not only one of the first composers that the 
world ever saw, but he was also a man gifted with a 
great and noble character. It isin this beliefthat I 
offer to the reader this work, the fruit of three years 
spent in zealous and assiduous labour. 

And first, a few words as to the necessity for a 
new biography of Handel. Hitherto, all the 
information respecting him attainable to the 
general reader, is to be’ found in the Biographies 
of Mainwaring and Hawkins, in Burney’s History 
of Music, and in Mr. Townsend's account of the 
visit to Dublin. The three first of these (excel- 


| lent works in their way, be it admitted) contain 


many inaccuracies, which M. Schelcher has cor- 
rected with infinite care. The very date of 
Handel’s birth is generally mis-stated by about 
a year; for most of his biographers (and even his 
tomb in Westminster Abbey) declare that he was 
born in 1684); yet M. Schelcher contrives to 
prove very plainly that the 23rd of February, 
1685, was the real date of his birth. 

That event took place at Halle, in Lower 
Saxony. His father was a surgeon in that town, 
and intended the little fellow to’be a lawyer. Ye 
Fates, and, oh! ye fathers, think of that: the 
composer of “The Messiah” predestined to draw up 
writs! But Fate and the Duke of Saxe Weissen- 
felds willed it otherwise, and the good pharma- 
copeist, being over-persuaded, permitted hi sons 
to study music. This he did under the superin- 
tendence of Zachau, “an organist of the old 
school, learned, fond of his art, adoring the fugue, 
the canon and the counterpoint.” At eleven 
years of age, we find him at Berlin, figuring 
before the public as a musical prodigy. The year 
after, his father died, and he was left entirely 
dependent upon his own exertions for a liveli- 
hood. When he was eighteen years old he ob- 
tained the situation of violon di ripieno, at the 
Hamburg Theatre, and soon afterwards was pro- 
moted to the post of conductor. It was at this 
period that one of the few adventures of his life 
occurred, his duel with Mattheson. This curious 
episode arose out of a dispute as to who was to 
conduct Mattheson’s opera, “ Cleopatra.” Han- 
del refused to give up his place, and the indignant 
composer was consequently incensed to no small 
degree. 

His complaints were not apparently received very 
graciously, for they had scarcely got out of the theatre 





London : Triibner and Co. 1857. 
Tuts work has been so long expected, and so 
widely talked about, that its appearance at this 
particular moment, when the Handel Festival at | 
the Crystal Palace is imminent, is plainly a | 
| 
/ 
| 
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coincidence rather than a consequence. Malice, | 
indeed, cannot well accuse this of being “a | 
catchpenny book ”—although she may make | 
many other assertions equally animated by her | 
own yellow ichor—when all the world has known | 
these three years past that M. Schelcher wt 
been spending the bitter hours of his exile in an 
intelligent research into a theme so kindred to 
his artistic mind. Malice can take but little | 
credit to herself for refraining from the obvious 
and suicidal lie, that this biography of Handel 
has been produced in furtherance of a sordid and 
fugitive speculation. It so happens, however, | 
(and fortunately so for the British public), that | 
this eminent republican has been beguiling his | 
retreat with an investigation into the life and 
works of the father of Oratorios, more Minute, if | 
not more conscientious, than has ever been | 
conducted before; that he has spent his time | 
and his ingenuity and his money in long, labo. | 


when the enraged Mattheson administered to the 
offender a box on the ear ; swords were immediately 
drawn, and they fought there and then in front of the 
theatre. Mattheson’s weapon was shivered on a large 
metal button in the coat of his adversary, and this 
happy circumstance terminated the combat; where- 
upon Mattheson quotes from we know not what great 
philosopher: “If you break your sword upon your 
friend, you do not injure him so much as if you spoke 
ill of him.” And after this piece of naivete he adds: 
“Thanks to a distinguished municipal councillor and 
to a director of the theatre, we were reconciled.” 

In 1706 Handel visited Italy, and there pro- 
duced his opera “Roderigo” and his Italian 
oratorio “ Resurreczione.” So successful was the 
former, that the Grand Duke of Tuscany “ pre- 
sented him with a service of plate containing a 
hundred sequins,” and the latter obtained for him 
the friendship and patronage of the greatest 
musical amateurs then resident in Italy. 


In 1709 Handel visited Hanover, and became 


| the Chapel-master of the Elector, afterwards 


George the First of England. Next year he visited 
England, and produced his operaof “ Rinaldo” 
(the libretto of which was by Aaron Hill), on the 
24th of February 1711, “ with immense success.” 


operas, and was for many years the director of 
| the Opera-house in London ! 

In 1712 he settled permanently in England, 
and soon attracted the notice and favour of the 
| Court; indeed (although M. Schelcher, in his 
| natural partiality for his hero, seems to consider 
| him in the light of a victim to cabal and. perse- 
| cation), it must be admitted that throughout 
} 





the whole of his stay in this country Handel was 
the object of peculiar favour and patronage. None 
of our own musicians, certainly none of our 
| poets or our greatest authors, have ever received 
what the musician of Halle did, pensions to the 
amount of 600/. per annum from the bounty of 
the Crown. That his speculations at the Italian 
Opera House should fail was a contingency to 
which he was as liable as any other person; and 
we cannot but regard it as a defect in M. Scheel- 
cher’s work that he insists that this was the 
result of conspiracy on behalf of the public. 
Genius no more insures a man from failure than 
it does from the toothache and the gout; and 
we as much suspect the critical acumen of the 
biographer who smells treason in routs and tea- 
parties, and accepts the evidence of satirists and 
pasquinaders for the fact, as we should the logic 
of the Christian who insisted that all his own 
troubles were trials, and all those of his enemies 
judgments. 

Directly Handel arrived in England he became 
the fashion. We find him playing the harpsicord 
at the house of John Britton, the “small-coal 
man,” where the fair Duchess of Queensberry 
would be among his audiexce ; we find him com- 
posing Water-music for a pic-nic of royalty itself; 
we find him appointed music-master to the royal 
princesses, and chapel-master to “the Grand 
Duke” of Chandos at Cannons. It was at the 
latter mansion, and for his employer there, that 
he composed the oratorio of “ Esther,” which was 
afterwards successfully introduced to the public. 
In 1720 he became the director of the Italian 
Theatre for the Royal Academy of Music, 
and produced “ Radamisto,” for performance 
at this theatre. Here it was that the rivalry 
between himself and TBononcini was in- 
flamed, which gave occasion for Swift’s celebrated 
epigram. Henceforth his operas followed in quick 
| succession; and it is likely that the fashion 
| which arose for that description of amusement 
| excited Gay and his co-conspirators to compose 
| the “ Beggars’ Opera.” M. Scheelcher is, natu- 
| rally enough, very angry with this pleasantry, 
| and views it very much in the same light asa 
| solemn pedagogue who stigmatises a boy’s first 
| robbery of an orchard, as likely “to lead him to 
| the gallows.” Surely these are words of too 
| mighty import to bring against Polly and Mac- 
| heath. 
| It would be difficult to imagine anything more re- 
| volting than the morality of the poem. Macheath, 
| the chief of a band of highwaymen, is an amiable, 
| pleasant, and happy fellow, adored by the women, 
| triumphant over justice, and, in fact, the Robert 
Macaire of the eighteenth eentury. Peachum, the 
old receiver of stolen goods, traffics with justice to 
save his cleverest thieves, and outrages the best feel- 
ings of humanity with imperturbable coolness. He 
ill-treats, for instance, his daughter Polly, because 
she wishes to marry like an honest girl, and tells 
her that he should never have lived so happily with 
her mother if he had been fool enough to marry her. 
The success of such lessons could not but give them 
a most dangerous influence, and augment the vices 
of an age in which the Queen herself, the accomplice 
of the corrupt Walpole, was accused of sympathising 
with Macheath. 

But just as the “ Beggars’ Opera ” will survive 
M. Schelcher’s virtuous indignation, so did the 
Italian operas survive the attacks of the satirists. 
So well, indeed, did Handel thrive at this time, 
that, although when he came to England he could 
scarcely have had a penny in his pouch, at the 
beginning of Chapter IV. we find M. Scheelcher 
recording of him — “Handel now possessed 
10,000/.” This would be no small sum for a 
musician to make in these days; and we may be 
sure that in those times it was a good round 
sum. That he was not contented with it, how- 
ever, is clear from the fact that it only served 
to tempt him into the sea of speculation. He 
must needs become the manager of the Hay- 
market Theatre on his own account, and that in 











rious, and expensive search after everything | Many persons, who are only acquainted with | partnership with the notorious Heidegger, a man 


pertaining to the great composer whom he | 
selected for his subject; and that the work | 
which is the result of all this patient toil makes | 
its appearance most opportunely just at the pre- 


Handel as the composer of the Oratorios, and some 
other religious and semi-religious works, will 
probably be surprised at finding his name men- 
tioned in connection with anything so profane as 


cise moment when its contents are most required. | an opera; how much more astonished will they be | it behoves the biographer of Handel to speak of 


; of whom M. Scheelcher appears to have a very 
| proper contempt. But, however despicable he may 
have been, it is clear that Handel, with a view to 
gain, selected him as his partner; and therefore 
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him with all due respect. At any rate, the 
scheme failed; Handel was a good composer, but 
a bad manager—that is clear, from first to last. 
His disposition prevented him from ruling a 
theatrical company with success, for he was evi- 
dently the sort of man to be excessively amiable, 
so long as he had his own way ; but once cross him 
and—phew! he was up in the skies, and not 
very particular about an oath or two. M. 
Schelcher himself confesses that upon one occa- 
sion he came very near to throwing poor Mlle. 
Cuzzoni out of the window. But it is one thing 
for a man to want to have his own way, and quite 
another for singers who have a high opinion of 
their own talents, and, above all, for the British 
public, to let him. Handel’s uncompromising— 
‘we might almost call it obstinate temper, was 
constantly making him enemies from the beginning 
to the end of his career. Justly entertaining the 
highest sense of his own merits, he seems to have 
been of opinion that everything and everybody 
must give way to him. His singers must sing 
what he pleases; his audiences must listen to 
what he pleases; his patrons must pay what he 
pleases. And when, as the natural consequence 
of this (a consequence which any one at all ac- 
quainted with English character must at once 
pronounce tobe inevitable), he fails, M. Scheelcher 
appears to consider that his hero was hardly 
dealt with, in not being permitted to win fortune 
in spite of the public. It was this tendency to 
exaggerate the importance of this hero which led 
M. Schelcher into the extraordinary mistake of 
quoting a political pasquinade from The 


Craftsman, as a serious attack upon Handel. | 


It is true that in the Appendix this error | 
is corrected; but, to those who do not un- 
derstand how thoroughly a man may become 
wrapped up in his subject, to the exclusion of 
everything else, it will always be a difficult 
problem how a man possessing such critical 
acumen as M. Scheelcher evidently does could 
have been deceived in this matter for a single 
moment. The styleand matter of the squib (not 
to speak of the known historical facts in connec- 
tion with The Craftsman) are of themselves un- 
mistakeable evidence of the true nature of the 
document. 

It was in 1733 that Handel first began to give 
public performances of oratorios. He had already 
written “ Esther” at Cannons; but “Deborah” was 
the first which was written for the public. “Athalia” 
was produced at Oxford during the same year. 
In 1737, after the fall of several suc- 
cessive operas, and after a great deal 
of advertising and puffing, the opera scheme 
failed, and Handel was for a time insolvent. He 
did not, however, remain long in this state, for 
in January 1739 we find him taking the King’s 
Theatre for the production of his oratorios of 
“Saul” and “Israel in Egypt,” which he had 
composed during the preceding years. Remem- 
bering that all this time he had a good round 
sum in the way of pensions to live upon, we are 
not a little surprised to find him wandering from 
theatre to theatre, advertising all kinds of specu- 
lations. In April 1739 he produced “ Jupiter in 
Argos” at the King’s Theatre; in November of 
the same year the “Ode to St. Ceeilia’s Day,” at | 
the house in Lincoln’s Inn. It was all in vain; 
next year he sustained his second failure ; and in 
1741 he determined upon his visit to Ireland. 

It was during this visit, and not in London, 
that “The Messiah” was produced. M. Schoel- 
cher’s evidence upon this point is conclusive. 
To the credit of the Emerald Isle be it recorded 
that his stay there was one long triumph—and, 
indeed, the glory which he there acquired seems 
to have cast a halo upon him which grew brighter 
and ever brighter during all the remainder of 
his life. After his return to London, his fortunes 
Were ever on therise. Growing more and more 
in public favour, as men began to recognise that 
beneath that rude exterior was hidden an imma- 
culate genius of the first rank, Handel rose to 
the highest estimation among his fellows. They 
perceived he was a prince of musicians, and raised 
him by universal acclamation to the head of his 
art. Like grand old Samuel Johnson, though he 
Was rude, he was kind. Proud and obstinate 
as he was, no man was more charitable than he; 
and when he died full of years and of honour, 
he was borne to his grave in the Pantheon of 
these realms in a style to which the worshippers 
of Apollo have been but little accustomed. 

The proper place for his ashes was at Westmins- 
ter Abbey, the Patheon of Great Britain. The Eng- 
lish nation bore them there with an unanimous 


grumblings of old cabals, already almost exttinguished, 
were at anenc. England understood what she had 
lost. ‘On Friday night, about eight o’clock,” says 
the Universal Chronicle of the 24th of April, 1759, 
“the remains of the late Mr. Handel were deposited 
at the foot of the Duke of Argyle’s monument in 
Westminster Abbey; and 


to his memory. 
ple of all ranks.” 


We have already indicated that in his estimate 
of Handel’s character M. Schoslcher exhibits a 
little too much partiality. He will see no faults. 
His vices are all virtues; his obstinacy and 
pride are nothing but independence; his neglect 
|of the female sex is excusable on 
| his passion for music; his grossness of speech is 
| the fault of his century; and his gluttony and 

vulgarity are met by a flat disbelief. All 

this, however, is of no very great importance; 
it is with the musician, and not with the man 
| Handel, that we have to deal, and, provided 
| we have a correct estimate of the first, M. 

Schelcher is welcome to take any amiable 

view he pleases of the second. And in 
estimate of the musician, we lave absolutely no 
fault to find with his biographer ; on the contrary, 
| his researches into his works have been so pro- 
| found, his means of investigation have been so 
vast, his criticisms are so intelligent and just, 
that it is no exaggeration to say, that noone can 
henceforth be said to be a Handelian scholar 
who has not become thoroughly acquainted with 
M. Schelcher’s work. As an example of great 
value of the musical information contained in this 
volume we subjoin the account of a discovery 
made whilst examining the MSS. at Buckingham 
Palace. In this passage it is question of a Ger- 
man oratorio, hitherto quite unknown, called 
“The Passion ”— 





Whatever date it belonged to, however, this was 
a work whose very name is now almost unknown. 
Burney laconically quotes the three lines by Mat- 
theson, without appearing to put any very great 
faith in them. 
Handel, he adds, with equal indifference, “in the 
collection of the Earl of Aylesford, formed by the 


works of our author, as . . . Oratoriodella Passione.” 
From this it is plain that he never saw this Passion, 
which he first makes out to be a German and then an 
Italian work. M. Fétis, who is the only one to men- 
tion the name of this oratorio after Burney, merely 
says that it has been printed by M.M. Breitkopf | 
and Hirtel of Leipsic; which is not true—for these | 
gentlemen, in reply to reiterated inquiries after a | 
copy, return for answer that their firm has never | 
printed a Passion by Handel, In the Buckingham | 
Palace collection, however, I have had the satisfac- 
tion of discovering a copy. It is easy to understand 
how it was that the composer only kept a copy for 
himself when the original was sent to Hamburg; but 
everything guarantees the authenticity of that copy. 

Henceforward, therefore, this oratorio must 
be enumerated among the works of the author of 
‘The Messiah.” The plan of the poem is entirely taken 
from the gospel. The personages are Jesus, Peter, 
John, James, Judas, Pilate, Caiaphas, the Virgin, 
and three Magdalens. There is also a chorus, with 
an “ Evangelist,” who announces the airs, like the 
corypheus of the old Greek tragedies. The chorus 
opens the first scene, ‘‘ The Lord will deliver us from 
the bondage of sin.” The Evangelist says afterwards, 
in recitative, ‘* As Jesus was sitting at the table with | 
his disciples, having the Pascal Lamb before him, he | 
took bread and gave it to them and said ”—Air of | 
Jesus, “ This is my body, take and eat,” &c. There | 
are not less than fifty-five morceaux, airs, duets, and 
choruses in ‘‘ The Passion.” 


In another place M. Scheelcher takes great | 
pains to show that many of the gems in Handel’s | 
profane works have been adapted to sacred | 
words :— | 

In spite of their reverence for Handel, the English 


will only see him the composer of sacred music; and, | 
outside of a certain musical sphere, there are many 





though he mentioned 
being privately interred, yet, from the respect due to 
so celebrated a man, the Bishop, prebends, and the 
whole choir attended to pay the last honours due 
There was a vast concourse of peo- 


account of | 


° | 
his | 


At the end of his list of the works of | 


late Mr. Jennens, are preserved in MS. many valuable | 


| dorsed. 





“ Bown down thine ear, O Lord,” of “ Vieni, 0 figlio” 
of Vitone. 


As a specimen of M. Scheelcher’s style of 
general criticism, we subjoin a passage descriptive 
of the dramatic character of Handel’s music:— 

Where have the Pindaric Odes expressed the idea 
of triumph more brilliantly and more enthusiastically 
than the chorus in “ Judas Macchabeus,” “ See the 
conquering hero comes?” The battle-cry in the same 
oratorio “ Sound an alarm,” is just such another 
spark of musical electricity as our ‘ Marseillaise,” 
which has made myriads brave, and is alone sufficient 
to immortalise the name of Rouget de l’Isle. And 
“Tsrael in Egypt!” Is there an epic poem to surpass 
that? With what breathless anxiety, with what 
| fervour, is the introductory chorus of the Hebrews 

filled, in which they describe the sufferings of their 
hard servitude, and implore the succour of the Lord! 
| With what truthfulness are the convulsions of nature 
| painted in the storm of hailstones! With what ter- 
| rific reality is the thick darkness spread over the 
earth! What heart-rending lamentations when the 
first-born of the Egyptians are slain by the hand of 
God! What a contrast between the silent march of 
the enfranchised Israelites at the bottom of the 
| miraculous way, and the crowding of the waters 
| together to let them pass. Words cannot depict these 
superhuman effects of musical art. When you enjoy 
| these, you wish to have around you those whom you 
love, in order that they may partake of your delight. 
| From what we have said, and more from what 
| we have produced, the reader will understand that 
| this is no ordinary work. Complete it is not, for 
| the subject of Handel’s music is as exhaustless 
| as Shakspere’s poetry ; but it is the best book on 
| the subject extant, neverthelesa. 
| 
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| The Testimony of the Rocks; or, Geology in its Bear- 
ings on the two Theologies, Natural and Revealed. 
By Hucsu Mitrer. Edinburgh: Shepherd 
and Elliott. 1857. 
| Tuts interesting work is in one respect like the 
| previous volume of the author, “ Footprints of 
| the Creator,” in this, that it has a senseless title. 
The epithet “ Footprints of the Creator,” as the 
title of a scientific work, is perhaps as absurd a 
| set of words as any that has ever been tortured 
into a cacophonious book-name. What is a name 
but a notamen, novimen, Or nomen per quod res 
agnoscuntur? What ought the title of a book to 
be but a concise statement of its contents, in 
plain, and not in hyperbelical language? But 
whether as name or title, the words “ Footprints 
of the Creator” have no relation whatever to the 
contents of the work upon which they are in- 
Indeed, so incomprehensible are they to 
us that we falter in making even a guess at their 
author’s intended meaning ; they express no fact 
known to us; they do not symbolise any notion 
or idea we either have experienced or read of. 
Tous they are ariddle. To us they are simply ridi- 
culous. A Muggletonian, if such a theorist there 
be, may be able to set a value upon them; we con- 
fess we cannot. Amongst others, Dr. Mantell too 
has perpetrated a similar absurdity in his book- 
title, “‘ Medals of the Creation,” a term certainly 
as nonsensical as any that can be found within 
the whole range of biblical nomenclature. Some 
people erroneously suppose that there is a great 
display of poevic beauty in this title; but, in our 
opinion, both poetry and beauty to be correct in 
taste must be founded on truth—on plain sense, 
and not on physical antithesis. To revert to the 
work now under review, our opinion decidedly 
is that its sponsorship has been carelessly exe- 
cuted, but whether by the much-lamented 
author we do not know. No doubt the name 
or title of a work is a matter requiring some 
judgment, and oftentimes very deep thought— 
and well it deserves the pains bestowed upon it, 
for the public always assume it expresses the 
value of the author’s labours ; but The Testimony 
of the Rocks is a title the exact meaning of which 
it is difficult to ascertain; nor is the student 





a sublime air of Alcina ; 


| assisted by the alternative that it has been found 
| necessary to append toit, namely, “ Or, Geology 
| in its bearings on the two theologies, natural and 
| revealed ”’—a sentence not only obscure as to its 
| meaning, but also so un-English in its construc- 
tion that we are led to fancy it must be the re- 
sult of a translation or adaptation from some 
foreign writer. Be that as it may, we take this 
7 Se ere ’ | opportunity of advising scientific authors not to 

He was eyes unto the | gamage the reputation and value of their works 
of pea e | by following the fashionable but debased example 
‘> | of the ephemeral fictional writers of the present 
day as to the titles of theirs, but, on the contrary, 





















persons who will be very much astonished to hear 
that Handel ever wrote an opera. They will go to 
the theatre to listen to such rubbish as “ Rigoletto,” 
but no manager dares to risk such works as “‘ Otho,” 
“ Admetus,” ‘ Alcina,” or “Julius Cesar.” Mean- 
while, they sing with admiration the religious air of 
“ Lord, remember David,” which, like the ‘‘ Holy, 
holy, Lord God Almighty,” is, after all, only a 
secular air disguised—nothing but ‘* Rendi’l sereno al 
ciglio” of Sosarme; 
blind,” is made out of “ Non vi piacque ” 
““He was brought as a lamb,” of “ Nel riposo’ 
Deidamia ; “ Turn thee, O Lord,” of ‘ Verdi prati, 
“He layeth the beams of 











voice. Immediately after he ceased to live, the 


his chamber,” of “Nasci al bosco” of Ezio; and! to select as names such phrases or sentences as 
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truly, aptly, and curtly convey to their readers 
correct notions of the subjects on which their 
books respectively treat. 

Another serious. objection to the work under 
review is that it has. neither index nor list of 
plates. The volume consists of 500 pages; it 
eems with scientific names; and yet it has none 
of the ordinary helps, It may be these omissions 
arose from the untimely and much to-be-lamented 
death of the author; yet the publishers might have 
remedied these for a trifling sum of money. Again, 
on the first opening of the work, we identified 
many of the woodcuts at the beginning as being 
hose which appeared in 1855 in Orr’s “ Circle of 
the Sciences ” (Geology). We have compared the 
plates in both volumes, and unhesitatingly state 
that very many of the blocks are the same—the 
same, identical used for both works. 
Whether wholesale reproduction is fair 
towards the public we leave others to de- 
ide, Further, ‘we believe that the block of 
fig. 44 (Cyclophthalmus Bucklandi) and other 
plates have also been previously presented to the 
public in another popular work. This, however, 
we have not verified. 

It is with pleasure we pass from censure to 
praise, for the contents of the work are un- 
doubtedly valuable, and tend to the rapid ad- 
vancement of science. The work is the printed 
expression of twelve lectures, which the learned 





} 1 
blocks 


this 


author delivered between the years 1852 and 1855 | 


before various scientific institutions here and in 
Edinburgh. They consist of—1, the Paleonto- 
logical History of Plants; 2, a similar History of 
Animals; 3, on the Mosaic and Geological 
Records ; 4, the Mosaic Vision of Creation; 5 and 
6, Geology in its bearings on the two Theologies; 
7 and 8, the Noachian Deluge; 9, the Discover- 
able and the Revealed; 10, the Geology of the 
Anti-Geologists; and 11 and 12, of the less known 
Fossil Floras of Scotland—certainly as enticing a 


bill of fare as any controversial gourmand would | 


wish to satiate himself with. 

The first lecture, delivered before the Edin- 
burgh Philosophical Institution opens with 
defining Paleontology to be “the science of an- 
cient organisms, which deals as its subject with 
all the plants and animals of all geologic periods ” 
—a definition very unhappily expressed, inasmuch 
as the word “ancient” does not convey to the 
mind of the reader a notion of the degree of anti- 
quity intended to be expressed by the author, 
and the sentence “all plants and animals of all 
the geologic periods,” is sufficiently. general in 
its terms to embrace existing organisms as con- 
nected with the present geologic period. The 
learned author did not however intend to give so 
wide a signification to the term, for he proceeds 
to state that the science of palwontology “ bears 
the same sort of relation to the physical history 
of the past, as biography does to the civil and 
political history of the past ”—a relation not very 
perceptible, and to realise which large draughts 
must be made upon the imagination. These 
inaccuracies of the author too surely evidence 


| which are profound and all instructive. 


the untutored and severe struggles by which he | 


ultimately earned for himself the title of a man 
of sc'ence—a noble title, a proud distinction 
surely; and one from which his friends, while 
deploring his premature death, may receive not a 
little consolation, 

The author remarks that the present scientific 
arrangement of plants closely resembles the geo- 
logie arrangement of vegetable organisms, as 
developed in the successive strata of the earth’s 
crust, and observes that the most ancient vege- 
table organisms any trace of which remain in 
the rocks are the Thallogens or flowerless plants, 
which lack proper stems and leaves, and which, 
as embracing the lowest forms of vegetable 
existence, are localised with the Silurian rocks— 
the most. ancient in the fossiliferous scale— 
so that the lowest botanic forms are asso- 
ciated with the earliest paleozoic rocks. The 
other botanical classes are diffusely discussed ; 
and it is shown that it was not until shortly 
before the creation of man that some of the highest 
orders of plants, such as the Rosacez, flourished, 
being those plants of the earth’s garden which it 
is part of man’s mission to cultivate. In the 
result the author ably shows that a nearly iden- 
tical arrangement as to plants exists between the 
present botanical and geological arrangements— 
a coincidence truly honourable to botanic science, 
when it is considered that the former arrange- 
ment is not a copy, but the result of unaasisted 





The avthor also shows that a similar paral- | 
lelism exists between the zoological and geological 
classification of animals, and instances as proofs 
that Cuvier divides all animals into vertebrate 
and invertebrate, the former being divided into 
the four great classes of mammals, birds, reptiles, 
and fishes, and the latter into mollusca, and 
articulata, and radiata—and asserts that from the 
lowest zone in which organic remains occur, up 
to the higher beds of thelower Silurian system, all 
the animal remains yet found belong to the in- 
vertebrate divisions; that the numerous tables 
of stone which compose the earliest leaves of the 
geologic volume correspond nearly in their con- 
tents with that volume of Cuvier’s great work in 
which he deals with mollusca, articulata, and 
radiata. 

Although, so far as is yet known, plants and 
animals may have been, and doubtlessly were, 
created together—for the earliest forms of the 
animal kingdom are found to be coeval with the 
Algx, so abundantly developed in some cases as 
to compose beds of impure anthracite several feet 
in thickness—and although the earliest terrestrial | 
flora may have covered the dry land withits mantle 
of cheerful green, and served its general purposes, 
chemical or otherwise, in the well-balanced 
economy of nature; yet amongst such purposes | 
was not that of affording sustenance to flocks and | 
herds, and other classes of higher animals; an 
honour which wag first awarded to the dicotyle- 
dons of the tertiary periods. 

The second lecture, on Animal Palxontology, | 
traces the history of the fossil animal kingdom 
from its earliest records in the Silurian system to 
the most recent deposits—from the paleozoic to 
the latest tertiary formation. In turn the 
learned and interesting author treats of the 
radiata, articulata, and mollusca;of reptiles, birds, 
and marsupial animals; and, lastly, of placental 
mammals. He has interspersed his discourse 
with philosophic reflection, some parts of | 
For in- 
stance, while descanting upon the offensive and 
defensive srmour of the fossil fishes that once 
inhabited this globe, he observes: 


This early exhibition of tooth and spine and sting, of | 
weapons constructed alike to cut and to pierce—to 
unite two of the most indispensable requirements of the 
modern armourer—a keen edge to a strong back, nay, 
stranger still, the examples furnished in this primeval 
time, of weapons formed not only to kill, but also to 
torture—must be altogether at variance with the 


preconceived opinions of those who hold that 
until man appeared in creation, and darkened 
its sympathetic face with the stain of moral 


guilt, the reign of violence and outrage did not 
begin, and that there was no death among the inferior 
creatures, and no suffering. But it is a truth that | 
during untold ages, ere man had sinned or suf- 
fered, the animal creation exhibited exactly its present 
state of war; that the strong, armed with formidable 
weapons, exquisitely constructed to kill, preyed upon 
the weak ; and, that the weak, sheathed many ofthem 
in defensive armour equally admirable in its mechan- 
ism, and ever increasing and multiplying upon the 
earth far beyond the requirements of the mere main- 
tenance of their races, were enabled to escape as 
species the assaults of the tyrant tribes, and to exist 
unthinned for unreckoned ages. 

The third lecture seeks to show that there is 
no conflict between the course of creation as | 
ascertained by the geologist and that brief but 
sublime narrative of “The Beginning” which 
forms a meet introduction in Holy Writ to the 
history of the human family. The philosophic 
author, after discussing the views of Chalmers 
and Dr. Pye Smith, by admitting that they were 
adapted to the state of geologic knowledge at the 
dates of their promulgation, and stating that they 
do not now coincide with the present state of our 
knowledge of the earth’s history, remarks that 
he is not a philologist, but simply a student of 
geological fact, who, believing his Bible, believes 
also that, though theologians have at various 
times striven hard to pledge it to false science, 
geographical, astronomical, and geological, yet 
it has been pledged by its Divine Author to 
no falsehood whatever. He further observes 
that in his opinion each day of the creation 
signifies a lengthened period of countless ages ; 


and that the geologist, in his attempts 
to collate the divine with the geologic 


record, has three only of the six days or rather 
periods of creation to account for—i.e. the period 


| of plants, the period of great sea-monsters and 
| creeping things, and the period of cattle and 


| beasts ; 


human reason, while the latter is the work and | 
system of nature, or, more properly, of nature’s 
God. 





that he is called on to question his 
systems and formations regarding the remains of 
these three great periods, and of these only. | 
These the talented author identifies most inge- ' 





niously with the carboniferous, the oolitic and 
cretaceous, and the tertiary formations, and 
concludes that the Mosaic account of creation 
would be almost literally rendered were the same 
phenomena to be narrated by a paleontologist 
of the present day who had alone studied the 
stony verses of nature, and who had never read 
the first chapter of the Book of Genesis. In our 
opinion, however, a great deal of valuable time, 
mental labour, and costly book-making has been, 
and will, we fear, for some time to come be, 
foolishly expended upon vain attempts to recon- 
cile the antagonistic accounts of the Mosaic and 
geologic geneses—attempts that we feel confi- 
dent never can be crowned with success, and 
which, even if successful, would not in any de- 
gree promote the happiness or amelioration of 
mankind. 

The fourth lecture “On the Mosaic Vision of 
Creation” details the opinions of the renowned 
Germans, Kurtz and Eichhorn, as also those of 
our own countrymen, Chalmers, Dr. Pye Smith, 
Stuart, Penn, and Constable, that the Book of 
Genesis was the result of a revelation to Moses 
by vision, and not by words or ideas. The author 
observes that Moses everywhere speaks as an 
optical observer would, who, if stationed on a 
point of our world, had therefrom surveyed the 
heavens and the earth and the phenomena of 
creation. That he speaks of the sun, moon, and 
stars as servants of the earth, lighted up to gar- 
nish and to cheer it, and to be the guardians of 
its times and seasons; other uses he knows not 
for them; certainly, of other uses he does not 
speak. That the distances, magnitudes, orbicular 
motions, gravitating powers, and projectile forces 
of the planets and of the stars are all out of the 
circle of his history, and probably beyond his 
knowledge. That inspiration does not make 
men omniscient—it does not teach them the 
scientific truths of astronomy, or chemistry, or 
botany, or any science as such; and that it is 
only concerned with teaching religious truths, and 
such facts or occurrences as are connected imme- 
diately with illustrating or impressing them on 


‘ the mind. 


The author, in summing up, states that it 


| seems at least eminently probable that eye-wit- 


nessing or vision was the form of revelation to 
Moses; and that he who saw by vision on the 
Mount the pattern of the tabernacle and its 
sacred furniture, and in the wilderness of Horeb 
the bush burning but not consumed—types and 
symbols of the coming dispensation and of its 
Divine Author—saw also by vision the pattern 
of those successive pre-Adamic creations, vege- 
table and animal, through which our world was 
adapted for human habitation. 

The fifth and sixth lectures are those from 
which the work now under review takes its name, 
i.e., “Geology in its bearings on the two theo- 
logies, natural and revealed.” The science of 
geology, particularly that portion of it which is 
distinguished by the modern name of paleon- 
tology, no doubt exerts a marked and important 
influence on natural theology. For it not only 
provides materials on which the theologian can 
surely found his deductions, by adding the evi- 
dences of extinct plant and animal organisms, 
with all their extraordinary display of adapta- 
tion and design, to those of now existing forms, 
but it also affords him indisputable arguments 
from the facts which it furnishes both of the time 
of their appearance and of the wonderful order 
in which they are chronologically arranged. In 
these chapters the talented author discusses 
the opinions both of poets and philosophers 
upon the grand scheme of creation, and declares 
that its end and object were to introduce man 
upon the surface of the globe—man, the ulti- 
matum towards which all the animal creation has 
tended from the first appearance of the first 
paleozoic fishes; that what the poets imagined, 
though in a somewhat extreme form, modern 
philosophers are on the very eve of confirming; 
and that the foreknown “archetypal idea” of 
Owen, and “ the immaterial link of connection ” 
of all the past with all the present, which Agassiz 
resolved into the fore-ordained design of the 
Creator, will be yet found, in the opinion of the 
author, to resolve themselves into the grand 
general truth, that the paleozoie, secondary, and 
tertiary dispensations of creation were charged, 
like the patriarchal and Mosaic dispensations of 
grace, with the “shadow of better things to 
come.” That the advent of man, simply as such, 
was the great event prefigured during the great 
geologic ages. But that the advent of the Divine 
Man, “ who has abolished death and brought life 
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and immortality to light,” was the great event 
prefigured during the historic ages. 

The author further asserts that paleontology 
has refuted as well the dogma of “an infinite 
series ” as the sceptical assertion that creation is 
“a singular effect ;’ and, whilst it exposes the 
fallacies of Bolingbroke and Jenyns, it at the 
same time establishes the argument founded on 


“design,” and invests the place and standing of 


man in creation with a peculiar significance and 
importance from its relation to the future; and 
further, that the student of geology, whilst 
conning the ancient characters graven in the 
rocks, and by deciphering their strange inscrip- 
tions, is in fact reading the tables of stone upon 
which God’s ancient works are recorded. 

In the seventh and eight lectures, which treat 
of “The Noachian Deluge,” the author details 
the wonderful accuracy with which all tribes and 
nations of men, whether savage or refined, have 
preserved the tradition of a great deluge that 
overwhelmed the human family in its infancy, 
and which made so deep an impression on the 
memories of the few awe-struck survivors, that 
mankind has never forgotten it. Its symbols are 
found stamped on the coins of old classical 
Greece; they have been traced amid the ancient 
hieroglyphics of Egypt, recognised in the sculp- 
tured caves of Hindustan, and detected even in 
the far west among the picture-writings of 
Mexico. The learned author then argues at 
some length, and gives his opinion that the 
Noachian deluge did not inundate the whovle 
earth, but was limited in its extent to the country 
in which Noah and his family dwelt. In support 
of this statement Mr. Miller shows with great 
clearness and much force that the ark, in its 
most ample dimensions, was altogether inade- 
quate to contain the numbers, two and two, “ of 
clean beasts and of beasts that are not clean, and 
of fowls, and of everything that creepeth upon 
the earth.” In a word, the author, in common 
with Poole, Stillingfleet, Dr. Pye Smith, and the 
Rev. Professor Hitchcock, regards those passages 
in Genesis which speak of the universality of the 
flood as merely metonymic; and adds that there 
seems to be no reason why the deluge should 
have been extended beyond the occasion of it, 
that is, the corruption of manin the land of 
Noah. 

The ninth chapter bears the obscure title of 
“The Discoverable and the Revealed.” Its 
object is to show what true spiritual revelation 
really is. In order to do this perfectly, the 
author states that, whenever an order of priest- 
hood has sprung up, a portion of the leisure of 
its members has been usually employed in specu- | 
lating on natural phenomena, which speculations 
have ultimately been dignified as direct reve- 
lation. Thus almost all the false religions of the 
old world—not grafted, like Mohammedism, on 
the true one—have their pretended revelations, 
more or less absurd, regarding the form, struc- 
ture, and origin of the earth, the mechanism of 
the heavens, the electric and meteoric phe- 
nomena, and even the arrangement of oceans 
and continents. The author, after passing over 
the cosmogonies of extinct heathenism—i.e., 
Etrurian, Egyptian, Phoenician, Babylonian, &c. 
—diseusses those of Buddhism and Brahminism, 
and argues that the originators of the above and 
all other false religions, lacking the ability of dis- 
tinguishing between the naturally- discoverable 
and that which cannot be so discovered, pro- 
claimed for truths statements that were untrue, 
and so caused the timely rejection of their creeds. 
Mr. Miller does good service in this chapter by 
drawing attention to the errors of our almanacs, 
wherein occur many phrases which, although well 
understood, yet, taken literally, are not scien- | 
tifically true. Thus the following expressions are 
constantly met with: “the sun rises,” “sun | 
sets,” “ new moon,” “moon rises,” “moon sets,” | 
“sun crosses the equinoctial line,” &c. —mis- 
statements that lead to error, and which should 
not be adopted, even though strongly recom- 
mended by usage. Certainly the Scriptural 
phrases respecting the motion of the sun and 
other heavenly bodies are not more express than 
those of the almanac, which we know do not 
refer to motion, but to time. It is not until 
about the twentieth page of this chapter that the 
author attempts to distinguish the discoverable 
from the revealed, and we have much difficulty 
to ascertain his views. We, however, suppose 
that he classes as revealed truths those that we 
are morally convinced of, and which are neces- | 


Sary to our welfare as religious beings; and | 


physical in their bearing, to the discovery of which | 


science is fully competent. Now these state- 
| ments (definitions they are not) are so loose and 
| unsatisfactory that they convey no clear and 
exact notion to the mind; for, as to the former 
class, the moral convictions of different people from 





eT a 


worth, and his deep religious feeling. For genera- 
| tions he will be fondly remembered by philoso- 
| phers, and for ages must philosophy admit that 
| its truths have been made manifest by his 
| laborious pen. Fs 





the same facts are not the same nor even similar: | 


and, as to the second class, every discovery of 


science abstracts a truth from the category of 
revelation and places in that of the discovered. 
This chapter, in our opinion, is weak and unsatis- 
factory, though, to support his reasoning, thi 
author details many valuable scientific facts. 


The tenth lecture is on the Geology of the | 


Anti-Geologists, whom Mr. Miller defines as men 
who hold that geology, as interpreted by the 
geologists, is entirely false, because irreconcilable 
with Scripture. The author comments on the 
various absurd hypotheses contained in their 
several works, and concludes with some caustic 
and well-directed censures of their opinions. He 
cites with respect Sir Charles Lyell’s hypo- 
thesis that the Niagara Falls has been occupied 
35,000 years in receding from Queenston, and is 
of opinion that the time is fast approaching when 
the vagaries of anti-geologists will be as obsolete 
as those of the geographers of Salamanca, or as 
those of the Italian astronomers, who upheld the 
system of Ptolemy against Galileo and Newton, 
and concludes by observing that doubtless the 
opinion of well-informed geologists: of the pre- 
sent day, that the first-known evidence of animal 
life on this globe is of so hoar an antiquity that 
the ages since the creation of man are in com- 
parison with it but a mere unit, is more worthy 
of the Divine Creator than those of the anti- 
geologists, who would huddle the work of creation 
into six days of twenty-four hours each, and thus 
convert an incalculably ancient planet into a 
hastily-constructed creation of yesterday. 

Lectures 11 and 12 are on the less known fossil 
floras of Scotland. The contents of these chapters 
are valuable, because, unlike some of their pre- 
decessors, they are not speculative or contro- 
versial, but consist of a philosophic statement of 
scientific facts, the result of the author’s own 
researches in a district which may be admitted to 
be almost- entirely his own. 

The eleventh lecture concerns the flora of the 
old red sandstone, in which is introduced a learned 
disquisition, the result of which is, as evidenced 
by fossil flora, that in the author’s opinion the 
Scottish flagstones to the north of the Grampians 
occupy a lower horizon than the Scottish tile- 
stones to the south thereof. The terrestrial flora 
of the old red sandstone, though everywhere 
scanty, yet exhibit very definitely the leading 
paleozoic features—the prevailing plants being 
ferns and their allies, lepidodendra, striated 
plants allied to the calamites and decided arauca- 
nites; and while in the main they resemble the 
succeeding flora of the carboniferous period, yet 
their forms are specifically distinct. In fact, it is 
the flora of a creation earlier and less Inxuriant 
than that to which we owe the coal measures. 

The twelfth and last lecture ably discusses the 
noble flora of the carboniferous and oolitic strata. 
Whilst speaking of his palewontologic discoveries, 
Mr. Miller remarks that he has found in the 
oolitie of Scotland a trace. ofa vegetable organism 
(of which he gives an excellent woodcut) that ap- 
pears to be a true dicotyledonous leaf, with the 
fragment of another leaf which was once sup- 
posed to have belonged to the same great class, 
but which was afterwards ascertained to be a 
portion of a fern. The former leaf, however, though 
fragmentary, and indifferently preserved, is so de- 
cidedly marked with dicotyledonous characters, 


| that the learned author regarded it, provisionally 


at least, as one of the first precursors in Scotland 


| of our great forest trees and flowering and fruit- 


bearing plants, and as apparently occupying the 
same relative place in advance of its contempo- 
raries as that occupied by the conifer of the old 
red sandstone in advance of the ferns and lyco- 
podacec with which it has been found associated. 

We have at length completed our review of 
Mr. Miller’s last work, and, as a general result, 
we with pleasure record that it is worthy the 
attention and study of every reader, that it affords 
the strongest evidence of his unwearied diligence, 
his unfailing powers of observation, and the 
philosophic cast of his strong mind. Much 
though we lament that he has been taken from 
us so suddenly and so violently, yet more deeply 
are we pained for the loss that science has sus- 
tained by the decease of one of its most enthusi- 
astic votaries. He needs no epitaph, for his 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE. 


A Personal Narrative of the Discovery of the North- 
West Passage + with numerous Incidents of T) avel 
and Adventure durivg nearly Five Years a- 
tinuous Service in the Arctic Regions while in 
search of the Exp dition under Sir John Franl-lin. 
By AvexanpeR Armstrone, M.D., R.N. 


London: Hurst and Blackett. 1857. 

Dr. Armstrona’s work is very valuable, though 
it comes somewhat late in theday. As the medi- 
eal officer of the Investigator, and as a gentleman 
possessed of special scientific acquirements, his 
testimony upon certain points is much more 
complete than that which Captain M‘Clure, 
through the medium of Captain Sherard Osborn, 
was enabled to give as to the adventures of the 
expedition which made the first undoubted dis- 
covery of the North-West Passage. We believe 
that it is very generally supposed by persons 
whose experience them to pronounce 
with authority upon this question, that the de- 
voted Franklin and his gallant crew had made 
this discovery then they succumbed to the perils 
of the Arctic clime ; be that as it may (and the 
question of priority will probably never be abso- 
lutely decided), it is quite clear that the crew of the 
Investigator was the first which returned home 
to tell the tale after making the long-sought 
passage. 

A brief recapitulation of the main facts of this 
expedition may not be out of place. On the 20th 
of January 1850 her Majesty’s ships Enterprise 
and Investigator weighed anchor in Plymouth 
Sound. Bad weather encountered them at the 
very outset of their voyage, and on the 2nd of 
February the Investigator lost sight of her c 
sort. and did not rejoin her until the 17th of 
April, in Fortescue Bay, Terra del Fuega. On 
the 29th of June the Investigator sighted Owhyee, 
having once more parted company with her con- 
sort, and on the 28th of July she crossed the 
southern limit of the Arctic circle, still without the 
company of the Enterprise. When she arriv d at 
Cape Lisburne the continued absence of this vessel 
was the cause of some difficulty to Captain M‘Clure 
and his crew, and apparently very opposite views 
of the facts of the case were taken. Dr. Arm- 
strong, in reviewing those facts, evidently holds 
an unfavourable opinion of Captain M‘Clure’s con- 
duct: and indeed he seldom refers to him in the 
course of the book but in terms of covert, and 
sometimes open, reprobation. Whether he is 
right or wrong in this is a question which expe- 
rienced navigators only are competent to decide; 
but, in the mean time, it is a noticeable fact that 
this account of the expedition (telling, as it does, 
against Captain M‘Clure) is nevertheless “ pub- 
lished with the sanction of the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty.” Whether the con- 
tinued separation of the two consorts, against the 
erpress orders of the Admiralty, was purely acci- 
dental, or in consequence of the determination of 
the two commanders (arising from want of agree- 
ment, or from some other canse), does not clearly 
appear ; but it seems plain that if Dr. Armstrong 
chose to speak out upon the subject he could, and 
that he is only restrained by the official duty of 
reticence from disclosing matters which would 
scarcely redound to the credit of one or both of 
the commanders. 

At any rate, the Investigator entered the 
ice alone, and on the morning of the 2nd of 
August was off “the pack.” From that day to 
the 6th they sailed through loose ice until they 
found themselves at lat. 71° 35’, having rounded 
Point Barrow, and proved the fallacy of the 
assertion that that feat of navigation is impossible. 
When that was accomplished they were upon 
waters where no one had preceded them. The slow 
struggle northward now commenced, the great 
object being to get sufficiently near land to be 
able to winter in safety. On the 7th they reached 
Point Drew, and there met with the first Esqui- 
maux, who were friendly enough, but could give 
them no satisfactory information. On the 24th 
they reached Point Warren, where they met other 
Esquimaux, who began by evincing dispositions 
not quite so friendly, though peace was after- 
Whilst with this body of natives 


entitles 









wards restored. 


as discoverable truths, those which are merely | works attest the valuable labours of his life, his | a faint clue was discovered, but far too unsatis- 
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session, when we heard the startling intelligence that | | ristmas-day arrived, and was celebrated in | navigation. + ack 
an Indian, like ourselves, as they said, had been killed | the usual manner:— Afterwards the Investigator got free, and Dr. ; = spul 
not far from where we stood. The name of Indian is _ Our larders were ransacked for the choicest dain- | Armstrong seems to imply blame to Capt. If tl 
applied to all people dissimilar to themselves, and | ties; and, amongst the rarities produced, were beef | M‘Clure for delays, which were the cause of much havi 
the interpreter concluded it was a European; but | six months old, which had been nearly all that period | subsequent misfortune. It is to be remembered 
when es deeed was —_ it was impossible to deter- frozen, and a — of musk ox, which would have | however, that Capt. M‘Clure was the sailor, and Jack 
mine, from their inability to compute time with ac- | ornamented any table in a more temperate clime. Dr. Armstr ly th r: and that the es 
7 ’ ; = te the middle of January there was “ a | former ak x ne —— =. of what ox 

Nor was the mystery ever cleared up, whether | perceptible increase i ag i i i 
this was or wap not some op gabew~ cond eT en oo pmo ae pow aga cow nage ogg ee Te ae : porte 
Be i te Teh ol Mel tr aie eae ie 3 0 . , 8 g t any rate, it is clear that on the 23rd the exul 

y e mai y anklin’s crew, or even | below Zero. On _ the 3rd of February the | Investigator was forced to take shelter in the It is 
the last survivor of that gallant band. : | sun once more made his appearance, to be wel- | Bay of Mercy, from thence she never was 

The 31st of August found the Investigator | comed with greater warmth than his rays were | extricated. Dr. Armstrong in very plain tems 
still churning through the ice, but it was the | then capable of giving. And so the winter wore lays the blame of this upon Capt. M‘Clure; sd 
coldest day which the crew had as yet ex- | on, long, cold, and dreary, enlivened occasionally | but this we must leave experienced Arctic = 
perienced. On the 6th of September they landed | by a sporting expedition after foxes and ptarmi- | navigators to pronounce upon. During their 
upon a shore never hitherto trod upon by | gan, ora bear hunt, as chance threw one of the | long weary stay in this terrible place the life of 
Europeans (although it proved to be a continua- | “ tigers of the ice” into their way. An incident | the crew was not very eventful. Dr. Armstrong 
tion of Banks’s Land, which had been seen by | in one of these latter adventures is worth quota- | does not record much; and, sooth to say, existence e 
Parry thirty years previously), and took posses- | tion, as indicating a slight clue to the objects of | seems to have presented few other features but “" 
sion of it in the name of her Majesty, calling it at | their search.. This happened on the 21st of May | privation, disease, and an occasional gleam of 4 
the same time Baring Land, after the First Lord | 1851. pleasure derived yas hunting upon the ice. The I L 
of the Admiralty. On the 10th of October As it was my custom to have the stomachs of all | year 1852 passed in this manner, the ice in the is 2 
another part of the shore was taken possession of | animals examined, in the hope of obtaining some | bay never giving way for one moment. 1853 disti 
in the same manner, and christened after his | trace of the object of our search, knowing that they | commenced, and on the 5th of March the first - 
Royal Highness Prince Albert. The ascent of a | would swallow anything when impelled by hunger, I | death occurred among the crew; John Boyle, an Rou 
mountain at this point gave them an opportunity | directed that of this bear to be opened in my presence. | able seaman, died from the effects of d sentery field 
of assuring themselves beyond a doubt of the ex- | It was distended with water, and on opening it I | actin u ont a scorbutic habit. On bn 6th of pres: 
istence of a North-West Passage. discovered a few raisins, small pieces of pork-fat cut A rie ere suosonr was et el, Lieutenant ener, 

a Tine a so irregularly, some tobacco leaves, and two pieces of “ 4 ee “tae +s : has 

: : g. eceptive appearance ever | common adhesive plaster. From their appearance Pim, of H.M.S. Resolute, joined the party over valu 
eoenets by Gees in Arctic regions, when the atmos- they had been but recently swallowed, and nothing the ice, after a terribly fatiguing march of ‘a ite 
phere is highly refractive, and where ice and land are | ¢, Shor was found ie the tka Ae fer © | twenty-eight days. The scene of the first meeting — 
often so minutely blended together that it is often urther was Hand tn the stomach or intestines. b 7 ‘4 on i d r, — 
impossible to distinguish one from the other, we Master Bruin had evidently been feeding where pss Pasnapees wee ane — _ for % 
could clearly trace the termination of the western | civilised man had been, and that where was evi- - it ap mie iga another world, COR. NY 58, Ser paint 
land, or that of Banks, to a headland, or cape, of | dently not far distant. The riddle, however, was scribed in Dr. Armstrong's own words. peric 
considerable elevation, while that on the eastern side } soon unravelled ; for a hunting party discovered I cannot attempt to convey any idea of the scene cism. 
trended away to the north-east, with a clear, un- | not very far from the ship a preserved-meat tin which took place on board, or the expressions of jo then 
doubted field of packed ice intervening—continuous | containing articles similar to those which had and gladness which were s0 abundantly poured forth opini 
with the Strait of Prince of Wales, in which the ship | jeon found in the bear’s stomacl when the intelligence, that flew with the rapidity of 
then was. Everything, therefore, was fully con- - “ ani PN crass lightning from ‘stem to stern,” became known. It = 
firmatory of the opinions previously formed, and no On the 31st of May rain began to fall, and the | was at first pronounced either a mistake or a joke. alias 
doubt could remain as to the existence of a passage. thermometer biden occasionally (but hen rarely) Indeed, the mind for a moment appeared confused, as oppo 
From the summit of that hill, I felt convinced we | T@9ging up to 47” Fahrenheit. The liberation of | if unable to comprehend the truth of what was heard, a ch 
were looking on the ice-packed Strait of Barrow; that | the ship was not effected before the 14th of July, | and several strange involuntary questions were has- gape 
the highway to England, from ocean to ocean, lay when the ice around her broke up gently, and she | tily muttered, asked, and answered ina breath. At parti 
before us; and that we had incontrovertibly estab- | floated off to the south-east in company with the | length when thoroughly aware of the reality, and unna 
lished the existence of a “‘ Norru-Wesr Passace.” | floe to which she had been all winter attached. | fully aroused by a shout of joy, raised by a few men head 

What use there may be in a highway which is | But, though the vessel was once more afloat, | ©? deck, announcing the approach of the stranger, Cava 
blocked up with ice has yet to be discovered; | all danger had not come to an end; she was still are se ° Sanne, 208 pega) glee Marg serve 
still there was the resolution of the great problem, beset by the loose ice, which, as fast as it thawed, ey a ae “ re crea pr gape vy for o1 
the secret after which so many brave and wise | Was abundantly renovated from the inexhaustible pone ie itated pay ict se thelr entectiio’ fimbs domi 
men had been so long hunting, and in the quest stores of the north. After in vain attempting to | could bear re until the Gack was gained, and they Thor. 
of which so many had lost their lives. struggle through the Prince of Wales’s Strait | were afforded an opportunity of verifying what they them 

It was off Prince Albert’s Land that the Inves- | into Barrow’s Sound, on the 16th of August a| had just heard. Some, as doubting the reality of prese 
tigator took up her winter quarters, at lat. 72° | resolution was arrived at to abandon that route, | what they saw, rushed out on the ice, and were not whicl 
47’N. The vessel became fixed on the 12th of | and to retrace their steps and attempt the passage | Satisfied till they met Lieutenant Pim, touched him, we h; 
October; and after the usual preparations for the | round Baring’s Land. On the 20th of August, | handled him, and heard him speak, when they no stand 
dark season Capt. M‘Clure occupied himself with | during a land excursion, a curious discovery was longer doubted. He was the first of our countrymen Rich 
making arrangements for sledge expeditions. | made of a quantity of wood, branches, and trunks Ma — aon. whose voice we had heard for three 
The first of these started on the 21st of October, | of trees; but whether it was indigenous to those tessa <P ssa ; 
for the purpose of proceeding southward to the | regions, or had been drifted by some current from | . Capt. M‘Clure now left the Investigator to 
month of the Strait, to verify the supposed dis- | the south, did not appear. It is clear, however, | JO! Capt. Kellet, the officer in command of the 
covery of a passage. Owing to “a slight acci- | that the temperature of that part of the world relieving expedition, and by the 12th of June 
dent,” Dr. Armstrong was unable to accompany | must once have been very different, if wood ever the entire crew of the Investigator (it having 
the expedition; but it was performed successfully, | grew upon those coasts. been determined, after grave consideration, to 
and the result thus entered in the log-book: —~ The 29th of August (as Dr. Armstrong says) a sees ill-fated saan) _ amenes -” 

October the 31st, the Captain returned at 8.30 a.m., “was an eventful day in the voyage of the In- Fath ga he a6 a _ Te we ~ ya 
and at 11.30 a.m., the remainder of the party, having, vestigator, and nearly brought her cruisé to a Engl : - a se etapa > ad se s 
upon the 26th inst., ascertained that the waters we | tragic termination;” for it was on that day that isk oe ng ea tg Is “it is fa 
are now in communicate with those of Barrow Strait, | she became so embarrassed by the ice that her pe a a . ag ta e _— ori wy Th 
- north-eastern limit being in latitude 73° 31’ N. | escape from annihilation might almost be called 8s we bs it ge how the ead ute crite — Caval 
ongitude 114° 39 W. thus establishing the existence miraculous. What the real amount of danger hee icy cradle and was reclaimed by American — 
~ Sata: tt Est PassaGE between the Atlantic and | Was may be inferred from the information that, a = be restened to this conmizy. paeee bred 

ee | “at the moment of coming in contact, the con- ys ig ions Sane _ ne aap vinta 

Upon which Dr. Armstrong indulges in a | tinuance of the pressure carried away the stream Of Arcic adventure. mh ame Ge -Taeee: Se" of shi 
pardonable flight of patriotic enthusiasm, more | chain, broke one nine and two six inch halsers cumstances there ve a lesson to be learnt; and that 
than warranted by a discovery “which for | as if they had been whipcord, stove in our strong po Oot he a ee BP IE _— 
three centuries had baffled the skill, enterprise, | bulwarks, crumpled up the copper as if it had | Ser, and found at last at the cost of such prot, 
and energy of the civilised world;” not how- been paper; at the same time it swept the ship’s | '* ta y, i oe om ponationl guapones. fi a? 
ever without paying a just tribute of admiration | bow towards the beach, elevated her a few feet, and problem is solved. Will not science be satistied: 

* gle wie Parry and ry mgr heroes pe ao “ys over ron — eigenen a . en armen 
ave bee 1e pioneers of the discovery, an 1anks to a merciful Providence, however, the 
without whom it would have been impossible. escaped, and also, on the 10th of the next aii, FICTION. 

The cold now set in; and on the Ist of No- | from imminent peril of being drifted out into . seieas™ 
vember “the sun took his departure.” The | the fatal embrace of the great Polar pack, where John Halifax, Gentleman. By the Author of ‘ The 
temperature became very low, yet never ap- | their case would have been indeed hopeless. pee ey peotls, sar! A new edition revised. Th 
proached anything like the minimum level regis- | Three days afterwards they had to resort to én wee Mise M lo h’ Ta: tend best 1. It ob- ceedi: 
tered by Dr. Kane. In Dr. Armstrong’s tabu- | extreme measures for their extrication. tained an Seeiellate ye ve he ri * i actior 
lated statement nothing under minus 51° : i i ; ul tan ee eel 

g nus ol” appears; | Our reliance entirely depended on what gunpowder | much that the publishers have been tempted to scabb 
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give to it the rare honour of a reissue in a single 
volume at a small price, so that all who have not yet 
enjoyed the reading of it may do so without bor- 


rowing it; for it is one of those books which may be | 
It is | 
not one of the novels of the season, but a fiction of | 


put upon the shelf for permanent preservation. 


enduring worth. 


The Star and the Cloud; or, a Daughter's Love. By 
A. S. Roz. New York: Derby and Jackson. 

Aw American novel, like most of its relatives, having 

a clever plot and some smart writing, but tediously 

spun out. The dialogues are too many and too long. 


The second volume of The Poetical Works of Sir 
Walter Scott, in Mr. Nichol’s beautiful library edition 
| of the British poets, contains “‘ Marmion” and “ The 
| Vision of Don Roderick,” with critical notes by Mr. 
| Gilfillan. j 

We present a stern but faithful picture of | 
those distressing times when the murderous 
work of the Cavalier left sufficient room for his 
peculiar gallantry. Our quotation is from a 
spirited song, called “ Rupert’s March.” 


] , 
| scarf gay as a page’s, or the plume beaten down 
and draggled, and 


Carabine sung, stirrup well hung, 
Flaggon at saddle-bow merrily swung 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

The “‘ Female Jesuit” Abroad: a True and Romantic 
Narrative of Real Life ; including some Account, 
with Historical Reminiscences, of Bonn and the 
Middle Rhine. By Cartes Seacer, M.A. 


Down on your knees, you villains in frieze, 
A draught to King Charles, or a swing from those trees ; 
Blow off this stiff lock, for "tis useless to knock, 


If there had been but half as much of it, it would 


have been twice as interesting. 





The ladies will pardon the noise and the shock. 
From this bright dewy cheek, might I venture to speak, 
I could kiss off the tears though she wept for a week. 


Now loop me this scarf round the broken pike-staff, 


(Second Thousand.) London : Marcus. 
Tuar truth is really stranger than fiction was 
never better exemplified than by the narrative 
| before us. Indeed, the whole career of the 





Jack Hinton, the Guardsman. By Cuarves LEVER. 
London: Chapman and Hall. 

Tuis is another of the collected edition of Lever’s 

novels. 

exuberant spirit and humour of ‘ Harry Lorrequer.” 

It is a handsome volume, illustrated and very cheap. 





The Woodman, one of James’s historical romances, | 


has been added to the “ Parlour Library.” 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


Songs of the Cavaliers and Roundheads, Jacobite 


Ballads, §c. - By Greorce W. Tuornevry. 

London: Hurst and Blackett. 
Ir requires unusual energy in a poet to depict an 
energetic age. It is sufficient to know that the 
distinctive characteristics of the Cavaliers and 
Roundheads afford a rich and as yet unexhausted 
field for the exploration of the poet, without ex- 
pressing an opinion on which side we believe 
energy to have been misdirected. Scott’s genius 
has merely broken the ground and shown the 
valuable ore, but it will take a long line of 
writers to thoroughly work out the mine. No 
period of English history presents more materials 
for the display of graphic power in poet or | 
painter than that of the Commonwealth and the | 
period which immediately preceded it. Fanati- 
cism, which is always a species of frenzy, was 
then at its most frenzied height. Not only did 
opinion undergo a convulsive change, but man- | 
ners also. The two rival parties contracted no 
alliances; priest and ring rarely united two of 
opposite sex from the hostile ranks, so as to give | 
a chance of healing the social wounds which | 


It is one of his best, having much of the | 


| and-ready troopers, but it finds its truer occupa- | 


a ae yo pet ag Heads may laugh. | heroine, if we may so term her who is the subject 
| And hang out the pennon of crimson and blue; |of Mr. Seager’s very interesting and well-told 
A volley of shot is a welcoming hot,— | volume, is one of the most extraordinary and the 
It cannot be troop of the murdering Scot ? | most unaccountable that we ever met with. 
Fire the old mill on the brow of the hill, | The entire absence, not only of adequate motive, 
any hag weed ge Sets Ahr but of any motive whatever, which could have 
| Shoot some to death, for the villains must wait ; urged the young lady in question to endure so 
Rip up the lead from the roofing o'er head much suspense, and even torture, as she appears 
And melt it for bullets or we shall be sped. to have gone through during her succession of 
trying adventures, is especially difficult to under- 

stand. Those of our readers who have perused 

| the work by Mr. Luke, entitled “The Female 
Jesuit,” will recollect that this same young lady 

| succeeded in passing herself off upon the family 
of a benevolent and pious Dissenting minister in 

London, as a refugee from ‘a nunnery in Eng- 

land, who was very desirous of renouncing the 

| errors of Popery and embracing the Protestant 
religion; that she contrived to gain the entire 

confidence of Mr. and Mrs. Luke, and remained, 

at their request, an inmate of their house for 

wild passions of warlike men. For the general | ™ore than a year; that deception of every 
reader there are poems which are termed | Variety was resorted to by her in order to lull 
“ Miscellaneous,” and which, in our opinion, show | S4¥Sp!cion—a feigned correspondence being kept 
those higher poetic attributes which are not | UP by her, and alarming attacks of illness having 
found in Songs of the Cavaliers and Roundheads, been pretended, and more than once a blood- 
excellent as they are. Fancy, the delicate Ariel | Vessel was supposed to have been broken ; that 
of thought, is not exactly at home among rough- | © the imposture being discovered she went 
| abroad on the Continent, and took up her re- 





’ 


Now look to your buff, for steel is the stuff 

To slash your brown jerkins with crimson enough 
There burst a flash, I heard their drums crash ; 

| To horse! now for race over moorland and plash ; 
Ere the stars glimmer out, we will wake with a shout 
The true men of York, who will weleome our rout. 


| The Sally from Coventry,” “The Cavalier’s 
Muster,” and “The Fight in the Hawking 
Field,” we may instance as illustrative of that 
bold and dashing style of composition which 
shows Mr. Thornbury’s aptitude for the task he 
has undertaken. But let no one suppose that | 
this volume contains only the exposition of the 


a poem as | sidence at Brussels. : 

Mr. Seager’s narrative accordingly commences 
with the introduction of “Marie,” as she was 
pleased to call herself, to a Roman Catholic 
family at Brussels. Here she deluded them with 
an ingenious account of her parents, property, 
| and education, asserting that she was born in 


tion in the construction of such 

“Winter Moonlight.” We have not space for 

the whole of this delightful and expressive poem; 

but we shall cull a few stanzas which lose little 

force by being severed from their context. 
WINTER MOONLIGHT. 


gaped ghastly in the body politic. 


unnatural earnestness. The gloom of the Round- 


head only added fire to the reckless jollity of the | 
The long prayers of the one only | 
served to arouse the quick jest of the other: pity 


Cavalier. 


for one side and contempt for the other were the 
dominant feelings of the time. It is because Mr. 


Thornbury sees the signs of contest and embodies | 
them in his songs that he is a fit minstrel to re- | 


present that portion of life, manners, and morals 
which he has chosen from history. ‘That it is so 
we have only to show how well the poet under- 


stands the character of the old royalist Sir | 


Xichard. 
HOW SIR RICHARD DIED. 
Stately as bridegroom to a feast, 
Sir Richard trod the scaffold stair, 
And, bowing to the crowd, untied 
The love-locks from his sable hair; 
Took off his watch, ‘* Give that to Ned, 
I've done with time,” he proudly said. 
*Twas bitter cold—it made him shake— 
Said one, ‘‘ Ah! see the villain'’s look!” 
Sir Richard, with a scornful frown, 
Cried, “‘ Frost, not fear, my body shook!" 
Giving a gold piece to the slave, 
He laugh'd, ‘* Yow praise me, master knave !" 


This last line is very characteristic of the | 
Cavalier’s recklessness of life, and the bitter 


irony which was pointed by exaggerated notions 
bred of court life. How could a churl have any 
Virtue or opinion which was proof against a bit 
of shining gold ? 


They pointed, with a sneering smile, 
Unto a black box, long and grim; 
But no white shroud, or badge of death, 
Had power to draw a tear from him; 
“Tt needs no lock,” he said in jest, 
“This chamber where to night I rest.” 
Then crying out—“ God save the King!” 
In spite of hiss and shout and frown; 
He stripp'd his doublet, dropp’d his cloak, 
And gave the headsman’s man a crown; 
Then ‘Oh for heaven !" proudly cried, 
And bow'd his head—and so he died. 


The grand merit of these songs is their ex- 
ceeding truthfulness. We hear the clash of 
action, the crack of the pistolet, the rattle of 


scabbards and arms, the blaze of steel caps, the | 


The two 
parties pulled away from each other with most | 


All the sky is clear and blue, keen the fleecy cloudlets 
through 

Shine the stars, that sparkle frosty 
rippling white. 

Heap’d like mountains vapour-hidden, charge the white 
clouds, at God’s bidding, 

Into countless bands of angels, guarding earth and heaven 
by night. 


The great archangel of the sky seems to guide them as they 


fly, 
| Every white flint on the dark clod glimmers whiter to the 
moon; 
All the voices of the dead are around us as we tread, 
Voices that are with us ever, night and morning, late and 
soon. 


Silver flaming on the wall, pale-winged, wavering moon- 
beams fall, 

Like the strange unearthly shadows of a guardian angel’s 
face, 

Very strange and very holy, striking awe in us and wholly, 

As a benediction, coming to the dark and lonely place. 


| Then the silver shadows waver, very weird in their be- | 


haviour, 

Blue and amber is the sky where their white-flamed glory 
falls; 

Low-voiced winds are in the boughs, all around the sleeping 
house, 

Waving up the ancient pictures and the hangings on the 
walls. 


Heavy branches bent and bowing, now and then a distant 
lowing 

From the meadow cold and silent, from the pasture hush’d 
and still; 

All the chamber windows barr'd, and the frosty casements 
starr’d 

With the blurrings of death’s finger, very palsied, very chill, 


While without earth lies so holy, silent, calm—as pale and 
lowly 

As a virgin abbess kneeling at a lonely midnight shrine ; 

Allis not asleep within, there are wakers flush’d with sin; 

Fevered eyes that, in the night lamp, like a jewell'd idol’s 
shine. 


Now within housand houses sin (an st her sister 
Now witl a tl nd houses sin (and lust her sister) 


rouses 


I , 
Pallid faces hard and cruel watch sick men who calmly | 


sleep; 

Joy lies down worn pale with pleasure, and the miser dreams 
of treasure, 

While grief sits awake, and listens to her children as they 
weep. 


As a further inducement for the public to pur- 
chase this volume, we may state that Mr. H. S. 





| illustrations. 








mid the grey drift 


| Marks has enriched it with some quaint and apt | 


Wales, in the neighbourhood of Wrexham, and 
claiming acquaintance with different persons of 
rank and standing in that neighbourhood. To 
many attainments too of various kinds she made 
great pretensions, though, as the sequel proved, 
| these were as fictitious as the other circum- 
stances to which she referred. A pretended loss 
of property, and what some of our readers may 
regard as a more serious affair, of a lover also, 
were bemoaned by the hapless “ Marie” during 
her sojourn at Brussels, who there rendered an 
extraordinary account of her previous life, and of 
the circumstances which had led her to embrace 
| the Roman Catholic religion, to which she now 
pretended to have become a convert, to the great 
distress, as she asserted, of her own family, and 
the indignation of her guardian. The object of 
her visit to Belgium she stated to be her reception 
into the Romish Church, as it was her particular 
| wish not needlessly to pain her Protestant friends. 
At Ostend she had landed, and proceeded thence 
to Ghent; but, to her mortification she said, dis- 
| covered that she was too old to be admitted at 
; the convent in the latter place. At Brussels her 
reception into the Roman Catholic Church ac- 
tually took place by the Abbé Edgworth, on 
whom she contrived to pass herself off by a feigned 
introduction, and whose warmest sympathies she 
excited in her behalf. We regret, however, to 
state that this kindness of the venerable and 
benevolent old man was repaid by the basest in- 
| gratitude on the part of the impostor, who made 
gross and unfounded accusations against his 
moral character, which were only disproved after 
his death. Pretended disappointments as to re- 
mittances of money from England, and a pre- 
| tended loss of money which she had by her on one 
occasion, excited additional sympathy in those 
| about her; and so impressed in her favour were 
Mr. and Mrs. Seager, who met with her at 
Brussels, and who had themselves recently been 
converted to Romanism, that they were persuaded 
to invite her to accompany them to Bonn, which 
she accordingly did. 
The twentieth and two suceeeding chapters of 
the volume before us are occupied with descrip- 


| tiens of Bonn and the surrounding scenery, which 
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will be acceptable to 
interest. Several excursions were here made by 
Marie and her friends. Among the other nume- 
rous deceptions practised by her was the pre- | 
tence of possessing great powers of sketching 
scenery; and in the midst of such scenery it was | 
not wonderful that her devotion to this pleasing | 
art should resume something of its pristine | 
vigour. While ascending the Rhine in the steam- | 
boat, she frequently expressed her regret at 
having forgotten to buy pencils and a drawing- 
book, as she had intended, before leaving Bonn. | 
Mr. Seager, however, had occasion to call at a 
shop near the Rhine, and took the opportunity to 
purchase some paper and pencils, for which he 
received Marie’s thanks. He then very na- 
turally begged her to sketch something of her 





ment of her property in England formed a pro- 
minent and not unimportant topic. 

After a time, the Seagers having evinced an 
intention of removing from Bonn, new schemes 
were devised by our ingenious heroine for 
riveting their interest in her more closely. At 
times she pretended that her friends in England 
were very desirous of her return, but who, she 
expressed fears, would use every effort to bring 
her back to: Protestantism. At other times she 
professed to be harassed by doubts and mis- 
givings, which Mr. and Mrs. Seager felt naturally 
anxious to dispel. At length, however, the plot 
was disclosed. One morning Mr. Seager received 
a note from the Hotel Royale at Bonn, informing 
him that two English gentlemen taking a tour 


the tourist, and are of much | was living; while in many of these the manage- 


| pitch of the voice. Minute explanations are 

| given under each head. It is evident that Mr. 

| Cazalet well understands his subject, and thus is 
enabled to speak as it were authoritatively. 
And it may be considered a great boon for those 
thus afflicted that Mr. Cazalet has taken up the 
subject, as his position is a sufficient guarantee 
that he does not undertake more than he is able 
fully and conscientiously to carry out. 








Such is Life: Sketches and Poems. By Doubleyou 
(London: Eyre).—A clever series of severe hits at 
the humbugs and canters of the day. The author’s 
satire is often crushing, and is generally telling. 
Many of the incidents are facts. His poetry is better 
than his prose. 

The Works of Professor Wilson. 


Vol. VIII. = Cri- 


own choosing; but all sorts of excuses were in- | on the Continent were desirous to h»ve an in- | tical and Imaginative Essays (Blackwood and Co.).— 


vented for not even making the attempt. From 
St. Goar the party proceeded to Frankfort; after 
which they all returned to Bonn, where she con- 
trived to remain an inmate in the family of the 
Seagers for upwards of a year. During this time 
she pretended to receive numerous letters from 
her friends in England, and managed to keep up 
the interest of Mr. and Mrs. Seager about her, 


terview with him, on a confidential subject. On 
waiting upon them, he found a gentleman and a 
lady, who after some conversation informed him 
that he had an impostor under his roof. The 
gentleman in question turned out to be no 
other than Mr. Luke himself, and the lady Mrs. 
Luke. By what mysterious process they had 
become acquainted with the retreat of their 


Almost the entire of this volume is occupied with the 
farnous critical essay on “ Homer and his Transla- 
tions,” which during its publication in the pages of 
Blackwood’s Magazine attracted so much attention. 
A paper on the Greek drama is the only other contri- 
bution. E 
The Hygienic Treatment of Pulmonary Consumption. 
By Benjamin W. Richardson, M.D. (Churchill).—A 


reprint, with additions, of a paper which appeared in 


although on several occasions a strong suspicion | former inmate will appear from the perusal of | the Sanitary Review, and there attracted a great deal 


that all was not right must have gleamed upon | 


the narrative itself. The scenes which followed, 


of attention. The author treats his subject in a popu- 


their minds. Indeed, one of the most extraordi- | and the subsequent fate of the impostor, arc | lar form, that is to say, in language intelligible to the 


nary points in the narrative is, that she should 
so long have gone on without discovery. But 
this, of course, proves beyond anything else the 
skill and adroitness by which her conduct was 
distinguished. An admirably characteristic scene 
is described, where our heroine pretends to 
receive a letter from England, containing an 


graphically told. Indeed, the book is one of vivid 
interest throughout, and the descriptions 
romantic scenery, and numerous objects of at- 
traction in the neighbourhood of Bonn add 
greatly toits value. Of the story contained in the 
work we have here afford:d only a very imperfect 
outline—sufficient, however, to show the general 


of the | 


unlearned. He shows what should be done by con- 
sumptive patients for their own protection ; how they 
should eat, drink, and clothe ; where they should live; 
and what they should do for exercise. It is a tho- 
roughly practical book, and should be read by all 
| who have or fear a tendency to this formidable disease. 
The Old Farm and the New Farm (New York: 
Dana) is a political allegory, amusing enough, per- 


account of the death of a child of whom she was scope of the narrative, and the nature of the work haps, in the place of its birth, but not interesting to 


often in the habit of talking about. On this 
occasion, when Mr. and Mrs. Seager were in the | 
study engaged about their children’s lessons, they | 
were suddenly interrupted by a hasty rap, and | 
Marie entered bathed in tears, and was just able 
to articulate, “Poor Lilly! she’s dead, and I 
never knew she was ill.” In her hand she had a 
half-opened letter, and with difficulty she was 
led to the sofa, where she lay some minutes, 
sobbing audibly. The poor children, of course, 
looked sorrowful, and all readily sympathised in | 
Marie’s distress, who could only exclaim from 
time to time—“ And it’s all happened with- 
out my being amongst them. Oh that I 
could go to them! but I suppose I mustn't.” 
On her becoming a little calmer, she took the | 
self-concerted letter, and, with faltering voice, 
read how the dear child had been attacked in the | 
head and throat; how patiently and beautifully | 
she had borne her severe sickness; and how, 
though all was done that could be done, her soul 
had, within a few days, taken its lofty flight to | 
heaven. A key to the understanding of this well- 
feigned tale is supplied by Mr. Seager, who tells 
us that, though an attack in the head was the 
immediate cause of poor Lilly's death, the cause 


of that attack itself was the death of his own | 


little girl, at the same age of six, and under 
similar circumstances, not very long before. 
a singular fatality, observes Mr. Seager, any re- 
markable event which Marie heard of was pretty 
sure to give rise, before long, to one of more or 


less resemblance in her own circle; and from the | 
time she had learnt from Mrs. Seager some par- | 


By | 


itself. 

Stammering: the Cause and Cure. 
W. W. Cazaret, A.M., Cantab. 
3osworth and Harrison. 

Or the works written upon this subject, whether 

by medical men or others, this is the only one 

that enters fully into the cause of this painful 
defect; and this is so clearly explained that we 
cannot do better than give Mr. Cazalet’s views: 
The organs of speech may be divided into two 
parts, viz., those of sound and those of articulation, 
the lungs forming the motive power in the production 


| of sound, upon which, when produced, articulation 


acts. In the case of a person speaking properly, these 
elements of speech ought to meet at a certain point— 
the rima or opening in the larynx—and there combine 
to form articulate sound orspeech. Thisis the natural 
action and condition of speaking. 
breath is stopped in its passage from the lungs by the 
forced efforts made to articulate; no sound can, 


therefore, be produced, every effort tending more and | 


more to prevent the emission of sound, and speech is 
thus held in suspense. The difficulty increases with 


the exertion made; for, as during these convulsions | 
| no sound can be produced, there is nothing for the 


articulation to act upon; and it is only when partial 
exhaustion takes place, and the articulating efforts 
relax, that the unhappy sufferer is at length enabled 
to speak. Having thus forced the organs into speech, 
in the anxiety to continue speaking as long as the 
| power lasts the lungs become exhausted of air, thus 
producing a collapse. In this state, the mere action 
of inhalation, during which the stammerer generally 
endeavours to articulate, is the proximate cause of 
succeeding spasmodic efforts. The efforts thus made 


By the Rev. | 
London: 


In stammering the | 


strangers, to whom many of its allusions are unin- 
telligible. 

Divorce in 1857 (Ward and Lock) is a volume 
containing full particulars of the Talbot Divorce case. 
It is the pleading of an. advocate against the judg- 
| ment. 

Mr. P. Brannon has published an_ illustrated 
| and historical Guide to the Town and Harbour of Poole 
and the Isle of Branksea (Longman and Co.), which 
gives an excellent description of that town and its 
neighbourhood, with a multitude of woodcuts. 
Memorials of the High School of Edinburgh. By 
| Walter Scott Dagleish (Maclachlan and Stewart).— 
A handsome royal quarto, giving a historical sketch, 
with portraits of the present rector and four of the 
| classical masters of this famous establishment, with 
| biographical notes. It will doubtless be an acceptable 
record for the past, present, and future students. The 
portraits are large lithographs. 


{ 





PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


| Tue Irish Quarterly Review is not quite so brilliant as 
usual; still, it has some attractive papers, as that on 
“Suicide, its motives and mysteries ;” that on ‘“‘ The 
French Opera in Paris;’ and ‘The Odd Phases in 
| Literature.” There is rather too much of the re- 
| formatory movement. 

| The Comprehensive History of England, Parts I. and 
| II. (Blackie and Son), is to be written by the Rev. 
Thomas Thomson. It is designed somewhat after 
the fashion of “The Pictorial History of England,” 
to which the author was a contributur—to give the 
history of the people, as well as of the kings and 
queens and nobles. Copious notes are taken from all 


ticulars of the interesting and edifying end of | are often attended with pain and prostration, and the | the best authorities, and the whole is to be narrated 
their beloved Marian, the death of poor Lilly was | stammerer, finding so much difficulty in utterance, at | in a comparatively small compass, and illustrated 


doubtless inevitable. What consummate powers 
of acting, as well as of invention, must our heroine 
have possessed! 

In order, however, completely to carry on her 
deceptions, and to satisfy those under whose roof 
she had become an inmate, it of course became 
necessary that on the important subject of her 
pecuniary affairs our heroine should make some 


satisfactory statement; nor was she at all behind- | 


hand in invention or resource as regarded this 
part of her history. After urging the reason- 
ableness of her being allowed to pay after the 
rate of 100/. per annum for her board, as she said 
she had done in the case of another family, but 
which was under the circumstances declined, 
pretended remittances to Mr. Seager’s account at 
Oxford were from time to time referred to by 
her, and mining and other property, of which 


she stated herself to be possessed, became the | 


frequent subject of conversation. 
sion she made a will, giving her property to cha- 
ritable purposes. Pretended letters were from 
time to time received by her, some of them con- 
taining glowing accounts of recent conversions to 
Romanism of friends of Marie’s, which made her 
additionally interesting to those with whom she 





On one occa- | 


| length subsides as much as he can into silence, deny- 
ing himself, almost from necessity, the pleasure of 
social intercourse. The mind soon feels the painful 
position, and assimilates itself with the halting ex- 
ternal sense; the habit of arranging the ideas for 
conversation becomes, in a great measure, lost, and 
this, reacting upon the defective utterance, increases 
its intensity. Here, then, is the cause—the root of 
| the evil. All stammering is produced by the efforts 
made to articulate, at the same time that there are 
counter efforts going on to prevent the emission of 
| breath, and consequently the production of sound. 
| Whatever varieties of defect may be met with, they 
{ are all modifications of this one original cause. Even 
| when there is a frequent repetition of a word or a 


syllable, it is only that, during the spasms, a portion | 


of breath escapes violently, and being made sound, is 
| then acted upon by the articulating organs. The 
| whole defect of stammering may be thus resolved 


brium between vocalisation and articulation. 
| 
| mary points. “The first point to be considered 
is, the method of attacking the sound, that is.to 
say, of placing the articulating organs in such a 
position as to modify the sound in the 
| manner required; the next is the manage- 
'ment of the breath; 


into a simple expression—the want of due equili- | 


The method of cure is resolved into three pri- | 


with upwards of a thousand engravings, so as to make 
it a fumily history. The two parts already issued 
well fulfil the promise of the prospectus, and bring 
the history down to the close of the Saxon period. 

Blackwood opens with the continuation of Mr. Gil- 
fil’s Love-story. “A Run to Nicaragua” gives an 
interesting picture of the country. “ The Sculptured 
Stones of Scotland,” ‘ Life in Central Asia,” and the 
“ Letters from a Lighthouse,” are all amusing papers. 

| It is an unusually lively number. 

The Dublin Magazine continues its account of the 
Castle of Dublin. It has an able paper on the 
Stereoscope, which will be eagerly read by the photo- 
graphers. A memoir of Sir Charles Napier is a sum- 
mary of the recent biography. Whewell’s ‘ History 
of Moral Philosophy” is reviewed at great length. 

The New Quarterly Review consists of short notices 
of new books, similar to those appended to the West- 
minster. But we cannot see what it does that is not 
already better, because more rapidly and conveniently, 
done by the literary journals. 

The National Magazine, for May, edited by John 
Saunders and Westland Marston, maintains its repu- 
| tation for the excellence of its many wood engravings, 
| which are real works of art and illustrative of art. 
| The literature, too, is more than respectable. 
| The third part of Paved with Gold, a social romance 
| by the Brothers Mayhew, begins to develope a story 


and the third is the |! which promises to be interesting. 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


THE CRITIC ABROAD. 


Owine to the indisposition of our contributor, 


| constitutionalism a farce and a fraud, for thinking 
| one kingly man who does something better than 


we have this week been compelled to omit our | 4 thousand unkingly men who merely talk—still 


article under this head. 





FRANCE. 


Le Coureur des Bois: par GAprieL Ferry. | 
Paris. 2 vols. 


Next to the pleasure of encountering adventures 
is that of reading about them: and probably 
the works of which we are least likely to grow 
tired are those fictions in which there is a rapid 
rush of incident; at the head whereof every 
scholar who is not a pedant would be disposed 
to place the ‘‘ Odyssey” It is a long while since 
we looked into “Robinson Crusoe,” though we 
can never forget its unspeakable enchantments ; 
but two books which we never fail to peruse 
every year are “Tom Cringle’s Log,” and the 
“Cruise of the Midge,” in which humour and 
pathos, the most gorgeous descriptions and the 
most thrilling narrative, so marvellously inter- 
mingle. Not so clearly the productions of genius, 
but still possessing uncommon merits, great 
vigour, variety, and vivacity, are Mayne Reid’s 


romances. The English surpass all other nationsin | 


fictions of adventure because they are themselves 
the most adventurous of nations. They are con- 
tinually wandering over the earth, either for 
business or for pleasure, and what to Cain was 
a curse is to them a supreme blessing. The 
French are restless mortals, but they are by no 
means adventurous. The pilgrimages they like 
to make are from one place of amusement in 
Paris to another. We believe that no Frenchman 
ever left his country from pure love of adventure. 
Whatever may have induced to quit France for 


a season the author who wrote under the name | 


of Gabriel Ferry, and to roam in Mexico, whence 
he was fated never to return, we are certainly 


indebted to his experiences in Mexico for some | 


of the best. books of their kind that were ever 
written, and which cannot be too warmly praised 
or too widely circulated. There is a very 
common but very erroneous idea that contem- 
porary literature of the lighter sort in France is 
one vast mass of pollution. Politically and 
morally the French of our day have fallen low 
enough ; they could hardly fall lower. And their 
literature, both grave and gay, must in some mea- 
sure represent their general degeneracy. But it 


would be mad and monstrous for a moment to | 


admit that the mind and heart of a naturally 
noble people could feed on nothing but filth. 
It cannot be denied that the French are by tem- 
perament unboundedly licentious, and that the 
honour to which they render such prodigal and 
noisy homage is a poor substitute for an energetic 
and exalted conscientiousness. And the grand 
problem set before France is neither a social nor 


political problem, as is usually supposed but how | 


to bring the individual Frenchman into humble, 
honest subjection to a divine moral law. To no 
one in England is such a divine moral law 
wholly unknown—by no one in England is it 
wholly disregarded. As ideal and as principle it 
influences the heroic, as habit the commonplace, 
as decency the calculating, as respectability the 
vain, and as terror the vile. If too many 
Englishmen go no further than decorum, yet even 
mn decorum is found a bowing down to celestial 
Tight and celestial retribution. In our commer- 
cial transactions, and still more in our public 


affairs duty may be tragically forgotten; 
but a meaning at once how sublime and | 


how stringent has duty in countless English 
homes! And as long as duty is a 
and a life in the English home, England cannot 
Perish, Hail to the Frenchman, not who drives 
successful Catilines from the Tuileries or gam- 
bling from the Paris Exchange, but who renders 
duty as significant and salutary to the French 
ome as it is to the homes of England. Political 


Institutions cannot be transplanted, and it is | 


absurd in our constitution-mongers to be angry 
at the French for not having the same extrava- 
gant faith in the excellence of parliaments as we. 
It may be that the French character can adapt 
itself to nothing but an alliance of despotism 
With democracy. Preposterous as it may be, 


however, to grumble at the French for thinking | say holy—creation: a man of largest breast, who Popery ; 


joy | 


| wise and good Englishmen and wise and good 
| Frenchmen alike are needed to teach France 
| that, though it must always have political insti- 
tutions in harmony with its history and its 
| inner being, it cannot dispense with that continual 
| moral regeneration which gives to all political 
| institutions their force, their value, and their 
| abidingness. Montalembert may be eloquent and 
De Tocqueville may be ingenious ; but we should 
like to see them teach and preach somewhat in 
| this direction. Protestantism came to France as 
| an intellectual innovator, not as a moral power; 
to England it came as a moral power, and, as 

| such, culminated in Puritanism. England has 
| had thus one stupendous moral reformation, even 
if she were never to have another. For France 
| the first of her moral reformations has yet to 
| arise; and the longer it is delayed, by the more 
| terrible and overwhelming disasters will it be 
| heralded—by calamities to which the anguish of 
| sixty years ago was as nothing. Though the 
| deep heart of France is hungering and thirsting 
| for this mighty redemption, it is strange how its 
best men have scarcely any sentiment of its need, 
any presentiment of its coming. That pedants and 
sophists like Guizot, or rhetoricians like Lamar- 

| tine, should be deaf to the shriek of France’s moral 
requirements is not wonderful; but it is both sad 

| and wonderful that one so eminently earnest as 
! Lamennais should have been To what 
| doth ever the most earnest Frenchman look ? 
| To a further development of the principles battled 
| for and born in 
| further democratic transformations. OO that, 
| instead of so many brilliant, and no doubt for the 
most part patriotic tribunes, there were one 
colossal prophet to pour his blended grief and 
wrath into the ear of a frivolous race! Yet, 
frivolous as the race may be, and too often corrupt 
as well as frivolous, it is not, we repeat, inclined 
| to listen to nothing but obscenities. In a litera- 
| ture so immense, how small a domain does the 
| obsceneoccupy! Science and philosophy, history 
and biography, are much more studied in France 
than in England. The novelist the most read in 
or out of France, Dumas, may be a careless, 
| but he cannot fairly be said to be an immoral 
| writer. Other novelists, such as Sue, are more 


so. 


scene. When Balzac revelled in bestialities, it 
was rather from being inspired by the traditions 
| of a former age than from following the tenden- 
| cies of his own. In Paul de Kock the dirt may 
| be abundant; but it is not of a kind to make even 
| the most depraved fall more in love with dirt—it 
is less obscenity than a species of riotous fun. 
There is, perhaps, something more dangerously 
seductive in the “ Ernest Maltravers ” of Bulwer 
| than in all that Paul de Kock ever wrote. There 
are passionate passages and passionate scenes in 
Madame Dudevant; but it is impossible to dis- 
cover the obscene therein unless we are hunting 
| for the obscene with anobscene mind. It is rather 
| the malaise manifest in the works of Madame 
Dudevant, and of so many other French authors, 
| that saddens us, than aught either directly or 
indirectly filthy. A soul ill at ease with itself, 
ill at ease with the world, is often in a more help- 
less condition than one ensnared by grievous sin. 
| How limited a portion of French literature at 
| present is not the confession of a To 
that limited portion belong the books of Gabriel 
Ferry. His Coureur des Bois has every excellence 
which a book of its character can have except 
one—it wants humour. Not that a genuine comic 
| element is altogether absent ; but it is not broad 
| or bountiful enough to correspond to our notion 
| of the humorous. 
| naged; incidents crowd on incidents, pictures on 
pictures; the personages are glowingly alive, 
but so also are the diversified landscapes; 
| yet while we have been only perusing a story 
we have learned more of Mexico, of the na- 
| ture and habits of its population, of its so- 
cial and political condition, its productions, 
of its prevailing aspects in storm and in sunshine, 
| than we could have gleaned from a dozen clever 
| and copious travellers. The hero of the book is 
a singularly original, beautiful—we might almost 


malaise. 


the first great revolution, to | 


objectionable for the horrible than for the ob- | ¢ 
| permanently enthral us, if while one of the 


The story is admirably ma- | 


| passions, 


has crushed whatever of warmest, tenderest love 
that breast contains into devotedness to a single 
object, and who, paradoxical as it may sound, 
grows almost selfish through unselfishness. It 
is common to ascribe such lofty qualities as are 
here delineated to the influence of some system 
or other; but this is to do huge injustice to the 
individual and to humanity. You can bring 
nothing out of a man except what is already in the 
man; and all his good is bis own as is all his evil 
too. He who in his early days had been a sailor, 
and who was spending the afternoon and evening 
of his life as a hunter in the wilds of North Ame- 
rica, could owe little to example or instruction. 
God must have richly dowered him with generous 
affections from the beginning. Where did Saint 
Francis of Assisi get those treasures of sympathy 
which he scattered so lavishly around? Surely 
from his own fervent bosom. We do not plead 
for what is called a moral in works of fiction; 
for the only moral worth having would demand 
that a certain series of events inclosed within 
themselves a perfect drama of retribution. But 
every work of fiction should, besides entertaining, 
raise us. Read any of Thackeray's cynical 
books and you always find yourself much the 
worse for it. Read the genial books of Dickens, 
and you feel yourself more genial thereafter ; 
but you are compelled to avow that it is 
somewhat at the expense of your strength. 
Now a work of fiction should, while warming us 
into geniality, clothe us with strength—while 
melting us into pity, arm us with chivalry. 
Starved and stunted must his nature be who does 
not experience these effects from the Coureur des 
Bois, from contact with the sublime disinterested- 
ness, the grand, the valiant, the opulent being of 
aman whose rifle was not more unerring than 


| the instinct of his heart toward the right and 
| the true. 


Yet, is he not represented as faultless. 
His absolute surrender of his whole enormous 
wealth of love to a human brother exiles into 
comparative insignificance his other human 
brethren. He would be almost cruel through 
his excess of attachment, even as Achilles seemed 
to grow cruel after the death of Patroclus through 
his friendship for the latter, though Achilles, 
away from the raging combat and its ferocious 
was simple as a child and soft 
as a woman. Of all characters in history 
or in poetry, that of Achilles is painted with the 
greatest force; yet could it so potently and 


noblest characters it were not also one of the 
pronest to manifold frailties? The heroes how- 
ever whom works of fiction present to us, should 
have nothing more odious than frailties, nothing 
guiltier. As depravity is never attractive as a 
reality, so is it an offence alike against art and 
truth, attempting to array it with attractiveness 
in fiction. In reality as in fiction, if sinlessness is 
insipid, depravity is disgusting. If we seek to 
know aught about the Borgias, it is not on their 
own account, but on account of the distinguished 
worldly position which they occupied. In 
English novels and romances the most insipid 
sinlessness and the most disgusting depravity are 
generally found side by side; there are angels and 
devils in abundance, but no men and women. In 
reading about the Homeric gods we have always 
had a sensation of discomfort that their only 
articles of repast were nectar and ambrosia. We 
wonder how Vulcan was able to get through his 
work on such pastrycook diet. We should have 
preferred something more substantial,—a solid 
joint, with flowing cans of honest, hearty ale. 
English novelists are fond of portraying nectar 
and ambrosia characters for us, which they re- 
lieve by other characters that swallow infernal 
fire as if it were their natural food. This grie- 
yous wrong done to truth and art is hugely 
increased by the continual introduction of theo- 
logical matter and theological ideas. Our newest 
treatises on theology are now invariably our 
newest novels. This is worse than a blunder, a 
stupidity, and a sectarianism, if we proceed 
to examine the subject minutely. Besides the 
controversial rubbish, the ugliest of moral here- 
sies is incessantly protruded. The appeal is 
evermore to the lowest and laziest notions of 
spiritual comfort. That one novel should be 
written to condemn either Protestantism or 
that the Evangelical School, or Trac- 
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tarianism, or Ultramontainism, should each have | through what before Luther was suffered and suc- 

coured in its name. And even since Luther, has not 
| the courage to suffer, the prodigality to succour, 
| been rather at Rome than at Geneva? In no 
| Catholic land is there a provision for the poor, 
| for in every Catholic land the poor are the heri- 
| tage of God—the heritage of God’s children. In 
| Protestant lands the poor are meagrely provided 


our religious novels preach broadly and perti- | for by a poor law; the Catholics trust to ithe 
naciously the basest religious huckstering. ‘Their | Batural riches of the human heart. The Pro- 
authors urge their fellows to enter the kingdom | testants distrust them; they prefer listening to 
of God, or rather to embrace their dogma of | What political economy has to say—that paltry 
that kingdom, by arguments exclusively ad- | pedantry, idiotic and diabolical. Art thou there- 
dressed to selfishness. You are to believe | fore to turn Catholic? No!—never seek from 
this, you are to adopt that, you are to do this, | the past what the future, or perchance thy own 
you are to abstain from that, not that you may | heart, furnishes better. Self-sacrifice is in thy 
grow diviner through ecstatic and everlasting | OW heart; incarnate it in thy conduct, whatever 
commune with the Divinest, but that you may Protestantism or Catholicism may declare. And, 
have the best of earth’s prosperities and the best | Whatever doubts, or difficulties, or disasters 
of heaven’s blessings, which are to resemble as | thou mayst meet, thou wilt never regret 
much as possible the prosperities of earth. Is it | that I have introduced thee to the Coureur 
for this leprous and lying costermongerism that | 4s Bois, to “Costal_ the Indian,” to the 
sages have spoken, that prophets have thundered, | “ Scenes of Mexican Life,” and to the other 
that saints have lived, and that martyrs have | Works of Gabriel Ferry. For, whatever may 
died? Had He or had He not authority to speak | happen to systems, is not the globe ever young ? 
who said that he who saveth his life shall lose | And the authors whom we should banquet on 
it? Are we to curse the idolatry of the com- | are they who are ever young—like the globe ever 
fortable as the most prevailing idolatry of these | young. Such was Homer, such especially was 
days, and yet are we to transport the idols into | John W ilson, such is Gabriel Ferry. We cannot 
the skies? “Should religion raise up man to itself, | Praise Louis de Bellemare or Gabriel Ferry more 
or should it descend to his vilest practices and | profusely or fierily than by saying that to us he 


its champions or its assailants in the circulating 
libraries—verily this is no affair of ours; it does 
not concern us, and we do not allow it to concern 
us. But, however indifferent about polemical 
theology the critic may be, he is bound both for 
literature’s sake, and for society’s sake, to hold 
up the highest conceivable moral standard. Now, 





passions ? 
like ages; the second is what it 
clined to do in ages of signal degeneracy. 
if Christ scourged the money-changers 


them back? The religious novelists, partly in 
their silliness, partly in their impudence, partly 
in their ignorance, partly in their vanity, and 
partly in their hunger for the profits of a book 
that sells for a guinea and a half, are perhaps 
doing as much to corrupt and degrade the com- 
munity as any other single cause. 
reading of many people is novels and romances. 
The story-teller by excellence of his generation 
will always be the potentate of his generation. 
Hence for thirty years was Water Scott as much 
to Britain and to Britain’s colonies as Homer had 
ever been to the Greeks. Scott had only the 
feudal idea of the heroic; still he had a very dis- 
tinct perception and a very energetic conviction 
of the necessity of the heroic. And in going 
through Scott’s novels and romances, as a whole, 
an impression of the heroic is that which prin- 
cipally remains among many wholesome impres- 
sions. The most celestial heroic is that which 
rises from self-sacrifice for an individual, to 
self-sacrifice for a nation, and from that 
to self-sacrifice for the human race. ‘The 
self-sacrifice for the individual is pictured 
stupendously in the Coureur des Bois, as in 
no other book that has ever been written. 
And those whom our religious novelists have 
saddened or sickened should at once turn to its 
pages. Self-sacrifice is a lesson, is a habit, which 
we must all learn unless we are content to be 
mere worshippers of mammon; and the object 
for which we immolate ourselves is of less im- 
portance than the fact of the immolation. Self- 
sacrifice is the balm, the breath, the bounty, the 
beauty of the world—then most celestial when 
the object adored knows not of, or appreciates 
not, or despises the sacrifice. 


North of England we heard this short but sug- | 


gestive tale:—A poor woman had been educated 
a Methodist; her faith was in Methodism as in 
the full and final revelation of Deity. 
carried out her creed in all her doings and 
dealings. 
which she lived. None of the 
clergymen would visit the cholera patients. 
The Puseyite clergymen entered into the 
duties which the Methodist clergymen cra- 
venly renounced. Some of the said Puseyite 
clergymen died in consequence of their bravery. 
Courageous good men let us call them. Some of 
the Puseyite clergymen came to this poor woman’s 
bed-side, when she was attacked by cholera. 
They ministered to the wants of her body, they 
ministered to the wants of her soul—she died 
peacefully, as all those who have had toils tre- 
mendous and tremendous trials die. But ere 
she departed she said to her beloved son, a 
youth: “That religion is the best which is most 
willing to suffer and to succour. I have been a 
Methodist, but never be thou a Methodist.” This 
poor woman uttered, when dying, the philosophy 
of religions. Popery has kept itself afloat, though 
net alive, for three centuries after Luther, 
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will ever be an eagerly greeted guest, like Homer, 
like John Wilson, like Walter Scott, like Michael 
Scott. We have read more and written more 
than most of our neighbours; but when we read 
a man again, or when we write about him again, 
it is because he was healthy and not because he 
was ingenious orsubtle. Health is the character- 
istic of the English breed : health should they, 
| therefore, demand in every foreign, in every 
ancient literature, and in their own. Since the 
death of Scott, English literature has not been 
healthy, else we should have been saved the 
| trouble of an article earnestly and lovingly 
| devoted to Gabriel Ferry. ATTICUS. 


| 





| AMERICA. 

The Life of Esther de Berdt, afterwards Esther 
| Reed, of Pennsylvania. Privately printed. 
| Philadelphia: C. Sherman, Printer, 1853. 

[The following American Review of an American book is 
from Zhe Churchman (New York).] 

| Tue lady whose life is recorded in this memoir 
| was the wife of that Joseph Reed whose answer 
| to a munificent proposal of bribery and corrup- 
| tion from the British Commissioners in 1778 is 
| memorable among the anecdotes of American 
patriotism:—“ I am not worth purchasing; but, 
| such as I am, the King of Great Britain is not 
| rich enough to do it.” He was sustained in a 
| career which involved many sacrifices, besides 
| such remote and conjectural advantages, by the 
} 
| 
{ 





well-trained temper and courageous disposition 
of a wife who, though born an Englishwoman, 
heartily adopted, from principle and judgment, 
| the American cause. How an English lady, 
leaving her home and the social enjoyments of 
| London with reluctance, came gradually to be 
weaned from the luxuries of the Old World, and 
| accept the simple manners and the rapidly ap- 
| proaching revolutionary hardships of the New, 
| is the story of this book. It has a double lesson 
|in the gradual growth and development of the 
| wife’s character, in her purely personal rela- 
tions, and the picture of colonial suffering from 
the misrule of England and her iniquitous con- 
duct of the war. To neither of them is the 


insensible. His plain narrative, of a subject 

which requires no decoration, set these things 
forth with clearness and simplicity. Though the 
| volume must possess its greatest interest with the 
| members of the family, as a sacred legend, restored 
| with care and a pious hand, it is not without its 
| value as a contribution to the general history of 
| the times. ‘There is no difficulty in detecting in 
| it a type of character which many a one will 
| recognise by the traditions he has himself enter- 

tained of the manners of that period, now a third 
| generation ago. Happy is he whocan claim a 
| family share in the honours of that time. It is 

a sentiment which may be indulged in without 
suspicion or deference to wealth, assumption, or 
accidental favour; for these heroes of the revolu- 
tion were poor, harrassed and suffering every indi- 
gence but the lack of courage and fidelity to their 


| 
| of the lady and historian of the Revolution, at all 


writer of the book, William B. Reed, the grandson | 


country. It was a saying of those days, doubtless 
ten thousand times repeated, that we are now 
suffering, in poverty and distress, our families 
hunted and broken up by the bitter fortunes of 
the war, but we are preparing a heritage for our 
children, who will enjoy the benefits resulting 
from our miseries. If these fathers in America 
thus looked forward, and we are only repeating a 
saying of the time, is it not aduty which we owe 
ourselves and their memory, to look back to them 
in a reverential spirit? Truly says Mr. Reed, 
“the more the American revolution is studied, 
the more minute the revelations of the conduct 
of its public men, the more rational will be the 
reverence which we, the men of these times, far, 
very far deteriorated, ought to have for them.” 

What is thus said of the past is its due, but 
neither should we think too “poorly” of our- 
selves. In some of the manifestations of political 
life the country has undergone a change for the 
worse ; compared with the simplicity of our 
fathers, we have altered; but this is a much more 
complex time; there is a vast deal more to be 
done, and more confusion in doing it; and looking 
at the literary, scientific, social and religious 
activities of the day, and even the political, it is 
scarcely manly to admit that the present has so 
very far deteriorated. The hour shall come when 
our own age too shall be looked back to with 
wonder and admiration. 

Esther Reed, with whom Mr. Reed became ac- 
quainted during his residence in London, as a 
student of the Middle Temple, was the daughter 
of Dennis de Berdt, a merchant, and the prede- 
cessor of Dr. Franklin as agent for the province 
of Massachusetts. His picture now hangs in the 
State House at Boston. This connexion brought 
his daughter into intimate acquaintance with the 
distinguished Americans in London, and a know- 
ledge of the parliamentary characters of the day, 
and furnishes many minute details of the varying 
political moods preceding the actual outbreak, in 
the correspondence which passed backward and 
forward between Philadelphia and London on the 
separation of the lovers. It was finally arranged 
that Mr. Reed should return to England; on _ his 
arrival there he finds the father just expired, and 
his estate embarrassed ; he is married to the 
daughter, and returns with her in1770to America. 
The correspondence is afterwards kept up be- 
tween the lady and her brother. Ten years of 
married life include some of the severest days of 
the Revolution in and about Philadelphia, and 
see the wife and mother driven from one country 
outpost of exile to another, till she falls at the 
early age of thirty-four, leaving her husband to 
survive her but a few years in weariness and 
sorrow. 

Though the interest of this book is chiefly as a 
whole and a quiet study of character, seldom 
offering points for notice, we would not lose a few 
glimpses of the lady and her times. Here is a 
sentence in the correspondence of the lovers, with 
the editor’s comment—as pleasing a passage as 
any of the courtship :— 

MISS DE BERDT TO MR. REED. 
February 28th, 1767. 

Indeed, I not only miss the pleasure of your com- 
pany, but the advantage I once received from it, and 
I often find the want of your advice and instruction, 
but I hope to enjoy these pleasures again; and my 
heart must be cast in a different mould than it is at 
present, if I don’t prize it as my greatest happi- 
ness. 

Let me here pause for a moment and say that this 
isnot the only allusion in the correspondence—though 
the only one that I am able to extract—to the 
guidance, or, in her own words, the “ instruction,” 
which, in their days of personal association, Mr. 
Reed had given to his young and gentle mis- 
tress. His own education had been very com- 
plete. He was a scholar from early training, 
and a student in habit. The Academical institu- 
tions of the colonies had always aims of high 
scholarship; and it is well known that, when the 
political disturbances between the two countries 
began, no little admiration was attracted by the 
scholarlike and gentlemanly tone of the papers which 
came from the pens of our backwood rhetoricians. 
There were not only “ forest-born Demosthenes,” but 
many whose written eloquence was distinguished. 
Mr. Reed belonged to this class of intellectually 
graceful and accomplished men. His writings at a 
later day abundantly show this; and one may easily 
imagine, even if the acknowledgement had not thus 
been made, the pride with which he guided the 
reading (perhaps it hardly deserves the grave name 
of study), of the young girl whose destiny he hoped 
to be his, and who, by and by, and for ever, was to be 
his intelligent companion. Many a man’s heart has 
been won by sympathies of this kind—the sympathies 








of study and of thought. No one knew it better than 
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the master of poetry, who in his realisation of perfect | despatches, and figuring in the war with distin- 
feminine character, speaks of her as— guished courage as Adjutant-General. In the 
meantime the wife is driven from city to country, 
adapting herself to the necessities of her altered 
position. For the wife of the rich city lawyer, 
| the accomplished lady and the tender mother, 


“An unlessoned girl, unschooled, unpracticed ; 

Happy in this, that she is not yet so old 

But she may learn ; and happier than this, 

She is not bred so dull but she may learn ; 

Happiest in all, in that her gentle spirit 

Commits itself to yours to be directed, 

As to her lord, her sovereign, her king.” | her husband, and the encounter of these new 

In one of the lady’s letters, December 1766, | means of living, the purchase of a cow, the get- 
after the repeal of the Stamp Act, there ig a/| ting “an acre ora half a one” of the landlord's 
sharp allusion to Franklin, showing the jealousy | Plough land to sow a little flax in. Of all this 
and suspicion which followed his movements—— | She writes as sensibly as General Washington, 
“ My father bids me tell you his opinion of Dr.| who addresses her not very long afterward, 
Franklin—that he stood entirely neuter till he | touching a charitable business for the army she 
saw which way the cause would be carried, and | Was engaged upon with other ladies of Philadel- 
then broke out fiercely on the side of America.” | phia—“ A shirt would render the condition of the 
An anecdote or two of the colony times, in one | soldiery much more comfortable than it is at 
of Mrs. Reed's letters to her brother, on her first | PTesents”—one of the homely needs and expres- 
arrival in Philadelphia, may be worth quoting: sions which will endear the greatness of the man 
? ™ to all future times. 

— ager appearance on ‘Phursday at the As- A letter of Washington to Reed, which has 
sembly, with Mrs. Foxc roft, and my ladyship opened never been published before, shows the elements 
the ball, much to the satisfaction of the company, as | of the man, his impulse and restraint. It is dated 
something new to criticise on. The belles of the city | Middlebrook, Jan. 1777 
were there, In general, the ladies are pretty, but no | |.) a 
beauties ; they all stoop, like country girls. So much = 
for this city. I have spent a fortnight at the city of It gives me great pleasure to learn from your letter 
Burlington, which is remarkable for nothing. Gov. | that the reasons assigned by me to Gen. “Arnold for 
Franklin tells me that a person may sleep there for a | not attacking the enemy in their situation between 
month, without any” danger of being disturbed. I | the Raritan and Millstone, met with the approbation 
was much diverted with what they called a “ hunt.” | of those who were acquainted with them. We have 
The people, the horses, and dogs, were well matched. 
The first at setting out was a black man, on a horse | 
whose coat stood about two inches from his body ;— | 
three gentlemen attended—one was the apothecary, 
another the mayor, and the third (illegible), all on 
horses about as high as my old Fanny, and with the 
same porcupine appearance as the first; however, 
about noon they returned, with a fine fox, and well 
satisfied. 


to make themselves popular at the expense of others, 
or who think the cause is not to be advanced other- 
wise than by fighting—the peculiar circumstances 
under which it is to be done, and the consequences 
| which may follow, are objects too trivial for their 
| attention; but, as I have one great end in view, I 
shall, maugre all the (illegible) of this kind, steadily 
| pursue the means which in my judgment leads to the 
| 

} 


accomplishment of it, not doubting but that the candid 
part of mankind, if they are convinced of my integ- 
rity, will make proper allowance for my inexperience 
and frailties. I will agree to be loaded with all the 
| obloquy they can bestow if I commit a wilful error. 
By some late accounts I fancy the British 
grenadiers got a pretty severe peppering yesterday 
by Morgan’s rifle corps; they fought, it seems, a con- 
siderable time within the distance of from twenty to 
forty yards, and from the concurring accounts of 
| several of the officers, more than a hundred of them 
must have fallen. Had there not been some mistake 
in point of time for marching several brigades that 
were ordered upon that service, and particularly in 
delivering an order to Gen. Varnum, I believe the 
rear of Gen. Howe's troops might have been a little 
rougher handled than they were. for if an express who 
went to Gen. Maxwell the evening before had reached | 
him in time to co-operate upon the enemy’s flank, for 
which purpose he was sent down the day before with 
a respectable force, very good consequences might 
have resulted from it ; however, it is too late to remedy 
the mistakes, and my paper tells me I can add no 
more than to assure you that 
I am, dear sir, your affectionate 
Go. WASHINGTON. 


A subsequent order for fans, pins, needles, with 
the sigh—“I would give something to be in 
Price’s or Mr. Anybody’s shop in London, even | 
in Thames-street”—show the dependence upon 
the Old World. Again, her heart is beyond the 
sea :—“T cannot say America is agreeable ; the | 
climate I dislike very much. I shall be very 
glad to change this fine sky for our heavy one. 
There is so much clear, burning sunshine in the 
three summer months, that I do not wish for any 
more all the year.” Grave matters, however, 
were preparing to take the place of these gentle | 
complaints. ‘The opening scenes of the Revolu- | 
tion call forth all a woman's spirit. It is curious | 
to note the growing animation, in an unsigned 
letter (September, 1775) to her brother in Lon- 
don, which she suspects may be opened by the 
Government :—“ I take it for granted that I am 
writing to some curious person in office, and that 
my letter, insignificant as it is, will be opened 
before you get it. . . . . I hope it is no 
treason to say I wish well to the cause of America, | 
though such treason 1s not now much thought 
of. . . . . . Nopersons sign names now.” 
In her next letter, a month later, and a month, as 
the editor remarks, before Mrs. Adams’ famous 
letter on the same topic to her husband, Mrs. Reed 
writes, that if the new Petition from the Congress 
to the King is not attended to, “ Timagine we shall 
declare for independence, and exert our utmost to 
defend ourselves.” Mr. Reed joins the camp at 
Washington at Cambridge, and becomes his pri- 
vate secretary, writing many of his important 


Mrs. Reed did not long survive. She returned 
to Philadelphia, where she died in 1780, “her 
husband, her aged mother and children, the eldest 
being eight years of age, watching round her.” 
Her character, as we have intimated, was marked 
by its simplicity, and seems always to have risen 
with the occasion. Her well-balanced mind is 
shown in her correspondence, which neither 
exhibits pretence or weakness, is neither more nor 
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| as seen on an inverting telescope. The starwas of the 

| 9th magnitude, and much brighter than the nucleus 
of the comet. This star was also observed indepen- 
dently at Newark in the United States. 

A projection of the star Spica Virginis on the 

Moon’s disk was observed on the 12th March at Bar- 
| rie, Canada West. The sky was cloudless, and the 
star was watched up to the bright edge; but, instead 
of then being lost sight of, it continued to advance on 
the face of the Moon until the limb was seen dis- | 
tinctly outside the star. Of this the observer, Mr. 
Chalmers, states that he is quite positive. After | 
several seconds the star disappeared instantaneously. 
It had a curious planetary appearance. Mr. Chalmers 
remarks upon the superiority of the climate of 
Canada over that of England for observations. 

In a communication from Capt. Jacobs, of the 
Madras Observatory, he states that he has had some 
fine views of Saturn; and that he can confirm the | 
opinion expressed by Mr. Watson, in the moathly 


SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


THE FORTNIGHT. 

Ix the last transactions of the Astronomical Society, 
the Astronomer Royal calls attention to the star | 
B.A.C. 3345, of which the variability seems to be 
very great. In 1856 several attempts were made to 
observe it, but without success. This year there has 
been no difficulty, and four observations have already 
been made. It is of a very red colour, and at 
the times of observation appears to be about the 
Seventh magnitude. 

On the 3rd of April the comet of D’Arrest passed 
over a small star; its appulse was not noticed, the 
telescope having been turned to another object ; but 
upon returning to the comet the small star was missed, 
and with power of 70 was not divisible from the 
nucleus. On changing the power to 140 the small 
Star was instantly visible, midway between the 
Nucleus and edge of the comet, above the centre, | 


| there was something endured in separation from | 


Here are the two para- | 


| some amongst us, and I dare say generals, who wish | 





less than a discreet wife or sister should evince, 
while in point of expression it is much beyond 
the average education of the times. 

In regard to the American sentiment of the 
book, we wish to present two passages side by 
side, the latter being supplementary to the other. 
The first is a reflection, by Mr. William B. Reed, 
| on the silent Christian charities in England of 

the actual parties to the war :— 


A better description of these scenes of terror will 
presently be given; but, before 1 come to it, I cannot 
refrain from repeating here—no truth-loving Ameri- 
can writer should ever fail to do it—the strongest 
words of condemnation on one and all, from the 
monarch on the throne, whose heart never knew a 
softening emotion to America, through the peers, and 
prelates, and ministerial commoners, who did his 
bloody bidding for this campaign of horror. The 
more it is studied the worse it seems, and the memory 
of it, fresh to the student’s mind, is enough to chill 
all thoughts of kindness to the England of that day. 
That a monarchy of Christian pretensions, with its 

| hierarchy professing peace and goodwill to men—for 
a majority of the bishops voted for all the coercive 
measures of the ministry, even for the employment of 
| Hessians and Indians—that any civilized government 
at a day so recent as the middle of the eighteenth 
century, should thus conduct a war against its own 
| kindred, Englishmen and women, is almost incredible. 
And yet it was so; and I never think of George IIL., 
wandering blind and insane, a wretched, burthensome 
old man—or his minister (a far gentler and wiser 
one) who carried on this war, also stricken with 
blindness—without an irrepressible conviction of the 
awful penal justice even of this life, and that the 
blood and sorrow, the terror of the helpless, the agony 
| of women fleeing from brutality, and of little children 
| left fatherless and motherless, had its full and terrible 
expiation. I write these words not to stimulate vulgar 
national antipathy, but as words of trath and history, 
which I should be false to my family records were | 
to suppress. 

The second shows how little part the nation— 
the mass of the people—takes in these momen- 
tous acts of aggression. It is in a letter from 
the younger De Berdt, dated 1775:— 


It is not easy to know the sense of the nation, but, 


| excepting those connected with the Government, I 


believe the majority clearly for America. I suppose 
ten or twelve towns have addressed the king to pro- 
secute coercive measures towards America. Counter- 
petitions for different steps are begun by Bristol, &c., 

| and at London this day, but the people in general are 
not sufficiently roused and alarmed at the state of the 
nation. One-fourth may be said to be always on the 
side of the Government; one fourth sunk in sensu- 
ality and pleasure ; one-fourth immersed in business; 
and the remainder inattentive and indolent to all 
public matters, provided a grievance does not actually 
happen in their families or circles of acquaintance ; 
but I am certain a few months will prove American 
consequence to this country, though the effects are 
more remote from the cause than any one could have 
thought. 


This volume is printed for private circulation, 
but its material is too important to be kept from 
the public. So truthful an index to the most 
healthy of all American studies, the age of 
Washington, cannot well be spared. As much of 
the material would be directly in place, and all of 
it would be a valuable accessory to the author's 
“Life and Correspondence of Joseph Reed,” we 
trust that the whole will be included in a future 
edition of that well-stored memoir. 


DRAMA, ke 


notice for April last year, as to the nature of the 
mark upon the outer ring, that it is not a division, 
but a mere belt or streak. It is not at all difficult to 
see it here, even with powers as low as 170. It 
appears as a pale streak, about one third or rather 
more of the width of the principal division, and not 
quite so dark as the obscure ring as seen on the 


| planet’s face. And that the so-called principal divi- 
| sion is a belt or mark, and not a clear space or divi- 


sion. It is not onlv of a brown hue, but the shadow 
of the planet across it can be distictly made out. On 
the ist of January last, when the planet was almost 
exactly in opposition, the projecting ears were seen 
on each side, crossing the division, though no other 
part of the planet’s shadow on the ring was visible. 
Observations of the planet Saturn were commu- 
nicated bv Lord Wrottesley, made by Mr. Morton, 
in January and February. On the 20th of January, 
the fine mark on the outer ring was seen defined with 
great sharpness. The dusky inner ring was generally 
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observed to be bounded by a sharply defined inner 


planet. 


On these occasions the common boundary | 


( | blocked up. There are six European fossil species of | finding a way how to do it; consequently it was no 
edge, with a black sky between it and the ball of the | 


beween the inner and middle ring was never well | 


defined—a phenomenon probably arising from the 
apparently overlapping of the outer edge of the dusky 
ring on the inner edge of the middle ring. The 
shading of the inner portion of the middle ring was 
seen to extend from the inner ring to the centre of the 
middle ring. Other observers have, however, noticed 
amore luminous streak, between the shading on the 
middle ring and the outer edge of the dusky ring. 
Professor Phillips, in describing the geology of the 
Malvern Hills at the Royal Institution, pointed out 
some remarkable peculiarities. As these had formed 


the ancient boundary between different races of peo- | 


ple, so, now, in a geclogical point of view, they 
were even more remarkable, as they stood between 
monuments of two ages of the world : “ on the west, 
Paleozoic deposits—on the east, Mesozoic deposits. 
On the west, an elevated region of undulated stratifi- 
cation; on the east, these strata thrown down by a 
vast fault, and covered by others of later date, lie 
against the Malvern Hills as against a wall. So 
they stood, between land and sea, at the close of the 
Paleozoic period, between dry land full of trilobites 
and other organic monuments of the earliest ages of 
the world, and seas swarming with enaliosaurians and 
ammonites, and other forms of life never seen before 
that epoch, and Jong since removed from the cata- 
logue of life.” These rocks are of igneous origin, pro- 
bably earlier than all but the very oldest of the 
Paleozoic strata of this region, earlier than any of the 
Silurian strata on the west of the chain. The Mal- 
vern is then one of the very oldest masses of a gra- 
nitic or syenitic nature which can be mentioned in the 
British isles, or even in Europe ; for in the greater 
number of other cases where graniteis found below the 
Paleozoic strata, it shows by veins injected, and by 
great metamorphisms adjacent, that it was in fusion 
after the consolidation of these strata. The date of 
the elevation of the Malvern rock is, however, not 
of the same antiquity ; for it was, with the strata de- 
posited on it, moved both upwards and downwards in 
the Silurian ages, and only acquired its full relative 
height by great flexures after the D:vonian periods, 
and a great fault after the Permian ages. Perhaps 
no geological phenomenon is more certain or 
more significant of the true condition of the earth’s 
mass than this repeated upward and downward move- 
ment of the crust in one region—this contemporaneous 
rising of one tract and sinking of another not far 
removed—this wasting of one Paleozoic shore while 
another neighbouring Paleozoic basin was receiving 
additional sediments. Dry and elevated, while to the 
northward and southward the sea was rich with 
the thousands of organic forms of the carboniferous 
era, the ridges of Malvern appear to have never 
since been covered by the deposits from water, and 
may thus claim to be regarded as a tract of the most 
ancient land in Britain, composed of some of its 
oldest strata, resting on one of the oldest of its 
pyrogenous formations. A remarkable deposit of the 
Permian age, which covers a limited bed of coal in the 
Abberley hills, points out a somewhat new view of 
the paleozoic state of this part of the north temperate 
zone for consideration, namely the formation of 
glaciers in latitude 53°, after the growth of the coal 
plants and the formation of the coral reefs of the 
mountain limestone. The phenomena of the succes- 
sion of life in the Malvern district may be thus 
stated :—‘ The variety of the forms of life, beginning 
from zero in the Hypozoic strata, augments with the 
lapse of time toward the more recent strata.” 

The object of a communication made by Dr. Fal- 
coner at the last meeting of the Geological Society, 
on the species of Mastodon and Elephant occurring 
fossil in Great Britain, was threefold: to ascertain 
what are the species of Proboscidea found fossil in 
Great Britain; what the specific names to be applied 
to them; and what the principal formations and lo- 
calities where they are elsewhere met with in Europe, 
as it was important to geology that every mammal 
found in the fossil state should be defined as regards 
its specific distinctness and its range of existence 
geographically and in time. The Mastodon of the 
Crag formed the subject of this part of the memoir. 
Classifying the recent and fossil proboscidean pachy- 
dermata according to their dental characters: in the 
Dinotherium and Mastodon these depended on the 
isomerous division of the crown of the molars into 
either three or four ridges, Dr. Falconer assigning the 
subgeneric name Trilophodon to the ternary-ridged 
and Tetralophodon to the quarternary-ridged species. 
It was also probable that a quinary-ridged formula 
(Pentelophodon) has existed in nature, although no 
remains had yet been discovered. Of the Trilopho- 
don and Tetralophodon subgenera of the Mastodon 
there were seven well-marked species of the 
former and six of the latter. The remains 
only of one species have hitherto been dis- 
covered in the British Isles. These occur in the 
older Pliocene red crag at Felixstow and Sutton, in 
Suffolk, and in the newer Pliocene fluvio-marine or 
mammaliferous crag at various localities near Nor- 


wich and in Suffolk. The remains of the molars from | 


the crag were those of the Tetralophodon arvernensis, 


characterised by four ridged molars, with their conical | 
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Mastodon ; of these, two are of the Pliocene age, and 
the remainder of the Miocene age. Of the three natu- 
ral subgenera, the Trilophodon angustidens is a 
characteristic species of the Miocene Falunian beds 


throughout Europe. The Tetralophodon longirostris | 


is an important member of the Eppelsheim fauna, 
and appears to be identical in its leading features 
with that of the Falunian deposits of France and 
Switzerland. The Tetralophodon arvernensis is cha- 
racteristic of the Pliocene fauna, and had a very ex- 
tended range over Europe. Of the Mastodon remains 
occurring in the British strata those which have been 
met with in the fluvio-marine and red crags belong 
to a Pliocene form; the mammalian fauna of the red 
and fluvio-marine crags bears all the characteristics 
of the pliocene age, and is identical with the Sub- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


} 


Apennine Pliocene fauna of Italy. The red and fluvio- | 


marine crags, tested by their mammalian fauna, must 
be consi:/ered as beds of the same geological age. 

In a discussion on Mr. Hunt's paper “ On Electro- 
Magnetism as a Motive Power,” the conclusion arrived 
at was, that the cost of electro-magnetic power was 
enormous, in proportion to steam power. Without, 
however, considering the subject in that point of view, 
the mechanical application seemed to involve almost 
insuperable difficulties. The power exhibited by 
electro-magnetism, though very great, extended 
through so small a space as to be practically use- 
less. In the mechanical application of power, ve- 
locity, or, in other words, the space passed over, 
was made as large as possible; and in proportion 
as this had been accomplished, so had the efficiency 
of the machine been effected. Now this was 
precisely the difficulty under which the appli- 
cation of magnetism laboured, the space through 
which it could be made to extend being so exceed- 
ingly small; but, though apparently impracticable 
now, in process of time electricity might be applied 
as amotive power; ‘for, when it was considered what 
had taken place with regard to electricity—how, in 


the first instance, it had been obtained from friction | 


upon amber or glass, was then developed by chemical 
action from metals, and was subsequently manifested 
by the influence of heat on solids bodies—a series of 
industrious researches into the undeveloped secrets of 
this marvellous element might result in a means of 
producing the power which would render it as econo- 
mical and advantageous as the heat which was now 
so easily obtained.” 





ART AND ARTISTS. 


MANCHESTER FINE ARTS TREASURES 
EXHIBITION. 
THE HISTORY AND GENERAL SCHEME. 
Arts Treasures Exhibition 
took its origin from a suggestion communicated by 
John Conellan Deane, Esq. (now the General Com- 
missioner to the scheme), to Mr. Fairbairn now the 
Chairman of the Executive committee. Thi- sugges- 
tion, being favourably received in Manchester, was 
the occasion of bringing together a number of gentle- 
men who detertnined upon carrying it into effect. 
The plan was to collect together, from all parts of 


very considerable period after the time when Mr. 
Deane first made his suggestion to Mr. Fairbairn that 
we heard of a committee being regularly organised to 
carry it into effect, and a guarantee fund being pro- 
vided to insure the provision of the expenses. Not 


| content, however, with this, the committee took 


means to obtain for Mr. Deane the co-operation of 
efficient gentlemen from London to assist them in 
carrying out the details of their scheme; and, accord- 
ingly, the services of Messrs. Peter Cunningham, 
G. Scharf, jun., A. L. Egg, J. B. Waring, G. Red- 
ford, Dudley, Chaffers, J. R. Planché, E, Holmes, 
and Dr. Royle (all persons of presumed competent 
knowledge of the Fine Arts) was secured. These 
gentlemen proceeded to Manchester about the end of 
last year, and have ever since been engaged in ob- 
taining and selecting the works of art now exhibited, 
and in superintending their transmission to Man- 
chester. 

The locus in quo of the Fine Arts Treasures Exhi- 
bition was, after no little discussion, fixed near the 
Botanical Gardens at Old Trafford—a suburb of 
Manchester sufficiently removed from beneath the 
murky cloud which ordinarily veils that city of looms 
and spindles to admit of the masterpieces which form 
the collection being visible to the naked eye. The 
Palace is about two miles and a half from the centre 
of Manchester, and is approachable either by the 
highroad or by the Altrincham and Great Junction 
Railway, a siding from which, constructed for the 
oceasion, leads up to the doors of the Palace. In its 
exterior aspect, the building presents no very great 
attractions, being, in fact, nothing but three long 
tunnels placed side by side, with a tunnel across for 
the transept. Inside, however, the appearance is 
very different. It is roomy and well lighted, the 
decorations are tasteful, the arrangement of space is 
convenient, and the general view is at once simple 
and noble. 

It is, perhaps, as unlike the Crystal Palace at 
Sydenham as two buildings of the same class can 
be; but it is impossible to enter it without having a 


| general idea of our Metropolitan Fairy-land recalled 


to mind. Altogether, it is as well suited to its pur- 
pose as a building could possibly be. 
THE INAUGURATION DAY. 

There is a family likeness between forms and cere- 
monies; only the shorter and simpler they are the 
better we like them, and the more easily are they 
reconciled with the rational utilitarianism of these 
modern days. We have attended the inauguration 
of the Great Exhibition of 1851, and also that at 
Paris in 1855; but, of the three, we must give a de- 


| cided preference to the ceremony which was enacted 


the kingdom, specimens illustrative of the history of | 


the fine arts, and for that purpose to persuade the 
owners of masterpieces to entrust them for a while 
to the custody of the promoters of the undertaking. 
In order to inspire that great amount of confidence 
which was absolutely necessary before bold a 
scheme could be carried out, it was necessary not 
only to obtain the co-operation of persons of wealth 
and standing, but also to enlist the patronage of 
rovalty itself—it being obvious that, if the Queen 
and Prince could be induced to contribute largely 
from their own invaluable stores, other collectors 
might be induced to follow their example. 
Accordingly, as soon as the scheme had _ been 
matured, it was formally submitted to the examina- 
tion of Prince Albert, who was pleased to express his 
approval of the same, and to promise his co-operation 
in the undertaking. At first the idea was but coldly 
treated by a certain portion of the public press, 
especially by that which professes to consider London 
as the sole centre of English civilisation. ‘“ What 
has Manchester to do with the fine arts?” was the 
narrow-minded question which was foolishly asked, 
and which we, at the time, took occasion to answer. 
Manchester (as we then contended) had much to do 


so 


at Old Trafford, on the 5th, before his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Consort and ten thousand spectators. 
It was less tedious than such things usually are; 
there was less form and ceremony; much of it was 
interesting, and there was but little surplusage. The 
audience was composed of the subscribers from Man- 
chester and the vicinity, and distinguished visitors 
from all parts of England. It was observed by those 
experienced in such gatherings, that upon no previous 
occasion had such a fine collection of splendidly- 
dressed women been brought together; nor was splen- 
dour the only quality, for the good taste of the selec- 
tion was equally remarkable with the richness of the 
materials. Among the more notable visitors may be 
specified the Duke of Argyll, Lord Carlisle, the Mar- 
quis of Abercorn, Lord Chandos, the Duke of Newcastle, 
Sir Colin Campbell, the American, Belgian, and Hay- 
tian Ministers, Professor Owen, Dr. Playfair, &c. &c. 

The Prince Consort left London early on Tuesday 
morning, and his arrival relieved the good people of 
Manchester from a load of uneasiness. It had been 
expected that the death of the Duchess of Gloucester 


| would have prevented him from doing honour to the 
| occasion; but the astute and politic prince had evi- 


| plunged. 


with the fine arts, not only as being the city which | 


contains a larger proportion of wealthy and liberal 
purchasers of works of art than any other in the 


industrial England. What could be more appropriate, 
what more useful, than thus to encourage at the very 


art and taste, by this means refining and sweetening 
at their source the streams which flow from thence to 
revive and fertilise theland? The exhibitions which 
have hitherto been organised have had the effect of 
instructing the purchasers of manufactures; this 
one will have an educational 
manufacturers themselves. 
When Lancashire men once take it into their heads 


points more or less alternating, and with their valleys ! that a thing ought to be done, they are not long in 


dently made up his mind that it was far too good an 
opportunity to be left uncultivated, and accordingly 
he came to Manchester, notwithstanding the mourn- 
ing into which the Court had thus suddenly been 
During his short stay, the Prince was 
entertained by James Watts, Esq., the Mayor, 4 
wholesale small-ware dealer of great wealth. 

At about eleven o’clock on the morning of Tuesday 
the 5th, an expectant crowd began to fill the Arts 
Treasures Palace. Ina very short time every avail- 
able seat was occupied, and when the Prince arrived, 
about a quarter past two o'clock, people were be- 
ginning to be somewhat wearied with their patient 
watehing. At last, however, the splendid organ at 


| the west end of the building gave the signal of ar- 
é | rival by pealing forth the National Anthem; cannon 
kingdom, but as being the capital and centre of | 


thundered forth welcome from adjacent fields; the 


| Prince received the accustomed addresses as he ell- 
3 | tered the building; the procession was formed to 
fountain-head of our manufactures a living spring of | 


conduct his Royal Highness through long lanes 0 
Lancashire witches; the dais being reached, new 


| addresses were presented; a prayer by his Grace of 


influence over the | 


| Manchester; Haydn’s magnificeut hymn of praise, 
“The Heavens are Telling;” the Old Hundreth 
| given with the full power of a full-chested Lancashire 
chorus; another procession round the building; 
Handel's ‘‘ Ode to St. Cecilia’s Day,” splendidly re- 
dered by Madame Clara Novello, Mr. Sims Reeves, 
and Mr. Weiss; then the “ Hallelujah Chorus ;” and 
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the Exhibition was decreed to be open. The whole 
ceremony did not occupy more than an hour and a 
half, and, with the exception of the addresses and re- 
plies, which could not be overheard three yards from 
the dais, every portion of it was extremely interest- 
ing. An auspicious inauguration to a good under- 
taking. 
THE GENERAL ARRANGEMENT OF THE COLLECTION.— 
THE CATALOGUE. 
However excellent the component parts of a collec- 


tion may be, it loses half its value if they have not | 


the benefit of a logical and scientific arrangement ; 
and even if such a collection be perfectly arranged, it 
may be said to be destitute of a soul unless it has a 
perfect catalogue. We are regretfully compelled 
to admit that neither of these conditions are 
to be found in the Art Treasures Exhibition; 


there is neither a decent arrangement nor a decent | 


catalogue. The articles composing the collection 
are divided into nine classes: Paintings by Ancient 
Masters, Paintings by Modern Masters, British Por- 
trait Gallery, Historical Miniatures, Sculpture, 
Museum, Ornamental Art, Water-colour Drawings, 
Engravings, and Photographs. The paintings, draw- 
ings, and engravings are catalogued at length, and 
comprise about five thousand objects; the Museum 
of Ornamental Art contains about ten thousand ob- 
jects; the photographs and miniatures may be 
reckoned at one thousand more; total, about sixteen 
thousand separate works of art in the entire collection. 
When we consider that by far the greater proportion 
of these are real master-pieces, many of them unique, 
it is difficult to comprehend at once the whole extent 
and significance of such an undertaking. 

One would surely have thought that the most 
logical arrangement of this collection would have been 
one that would have illustrated the chronological 
history of each separate art. This, however, is rather 
suggested than attempted. We find, it is true, what 
are called the ancient masters on one side of the build- 


ing, and what are called the modern masters on the | 


other; the collection of Pre-Raphaelite masters is 
also grouped together at one end of a saloon, and 
many specimens of several other schools are brought 
into close juxta-position. This arrangement (if such 
it can be called) is, however, very partial. Many 
contributors to the Exhibition, guided rather by the 
pride of ownership than by a thoughtful care for the 
general effect of the entire scheme, have insisted that 
their collections should be kept altogether. Thus, in 
Lord Hertford’s collection of forty-three pictures, we 
find a range of style between Murillo and Paterre 
covering the same wall. The executive committee is 
not therefore to be blamed for this; and if they had 
attempted to remedy the evil by providing a proper 
catalogue, nothing need have been said upon that 
head. 

This, however, has not been done; for the Cata- 
logue is still more faulty than the arrangement. For 
all purposes of reference it is all but useless. In many 
cases the numbers upon the pictures do not corre- 
pond with those in the Catalogue; in others, pictures 
which are stated in the Catalogue to be ina particular 
part of the building turn out to be in some other; 
occasionally the descriptions of the pictures are alto- 
gether erroneous, and in many cases they are utterly 


insufficient. It is impossible to discover from the Cata- | 


logue what and how many specimens of any particular 
masters are to be found in the collection; and yet this 
could have been easily managed by giving an index 
of names, with the numbers of the pictures set against 
them. Nothing would be easier than to prove each of 
these charges against the compilers and editor of the 
Catalogue item by item; it would perhaps, however, 
be somewhat prolix, and the reader will probably 
refer to content himself with our assurance that they 
ave not been made without careful examination, and 
an absolute certainty that they could all be substan- 
tiated. i 
We have thought it all the more necessary to 
bring this matter prominently forward, because the 
Manchester Committee, having, at the cost of great 
trouble and expense, procured the assistance of 
London men of reputation, had at least a right to 
expect that the work would have been efficiently 
erformed. Instead of this, however, a catalogue has 
een issued, of which the lowest auctioneer would 
have cause to be ashamed. Statements have been 
pitchforked in without the slightest care or discrimi- 
nation ; and all this is rendered the more deplorable 
by some feeble attempts at making a show of learn- 
ing in some confused and loosely-worded essays upon 
the histories of the respective arts. As an example 
of these last, the opening passages in Mr. Holmes’s 
Essay upon the Art of Engraving are gems of price; 
and so is Mr. Cunningham’s preface to the “ British 
Portrait Gallery.” “In collecting and arranging a 
Portrait Gallery of persons distinguished in British 
History or British Biography (says Mr. Peter), I 
have sought assiduously to obtain specimens of every 
class of Worthies (in Fuller's large acceptation of the 
term), to call the illustrious or infamous dead before 
the spectator in their habits as they lived, to group 
them in chronological order, and bring friends to- 
gether on canvas upon one wall who have ki ng 
ceased to sit together in the flesh in the same room. 
I have attempted a kind of Basiliologia, or ‘ the 
true and lively effigies of all our kings,’ a kind of 


| ‘Herbologia Anglicana,’ not on paper—but on 
| canvas and panel—briefly, a coloured and enlarged 

Heroologia, Houbraken and Lodge.” Can the cant 
| of dilletanteism any further go? To sum up the 
| truth as briefly as may be, we feel bound to declare 
| that this catalogue stands unsurpassed in our me- 
| mory as the most pretentious piece of incompetence 
| which it has ever been our lot to meet with. It is 
| time, however, that we said something about the dif- 
| ferent branches into which the Exhibition is divided. 


THE COLLECTION OF ANCIENT MASTERS 
For the most part ‘is arranged in the saloon along 
the south side of the building. In Saloon A, which 
is at the farther end, next the transept, will be found, 
| perhaps, the best series of Pre-Raphaelite painters 
that has ever been brought together. Prince Albert 
| has here been a very valuable contributor ; for his 
name is to be found against four excellent specimens 
of the Early Byzantine School—a good Duccio da 
Siena, a fragment of Niccolo Alunno, a fine specimen 
| of Sano di Pietro, a “ Virgin and Child” by Pin- 
| turicchio, a splendid portrait by Bronzino, a Trip- 
|tych by Justus da Padua, a ‘ Virgin” by Bor- 
gognone, a ‘ St. Catherine” by Meister Stephan, three 
fine specimens of the Master of ‘‘ Lyversberg” Passion, 
a beautiful ‘St. Peter and Dorothea” by Chris- 
| tophsen, a “ Virgin and Child ” by Martin Schongaur, 
|“ The Infant Saviour” by Schaffner, an “ Altar- 
| Piece” by Griinewald Asschaffenberg, an ‘‘ Adora- 
| tion” by Burgkmaier, a portrait of Von Kulmbach, 
a‘ Virgin” by Gaerert van der Meire, three good 
examples of Rogier van der Weyden the younger, a 
“Virgin” by Hans Memling, two good specimens of 
| De Bles and three noble examples of Mabuse, a 
“* Virgin ” by Jan Swart, three examples of Bernard 
van Orley, four of Joachim Patenier, besides many 
other Master sbelonging to later periods. In this, as, 
indeed, in every other department of the Exhibition, 
| her Majesty the Queen has been a most liberal con- 
tributor, having placed at the disposal of the com- 


| mittee all those rich stores of art which her an- 
cestors have garnered up in Windsor Castle, 
| Buckingham Palace, St. James’s Palace, and 
Hampton Court; to all of which collections she 


!out of her own private purse has made most 
important addditions. Among the most liberal con- 
tributors of very early masters we find the names 


of W. Fuller Maitland, Esq.; the Rev. J. Fuller 
Russell, Christ’s Church, Oxford, the Liverpool 
Royal Institution, Lord Ward, Lord Northwich, 


W. D. Lowe, Esq., A. Barker, Esq., and Earl Cowper. 
The paintings which we have marked as most nota- 
ble in this part of the collection are as follows:— 
33, ‘* Portrait of Massaccio,” by himself; 66 and 66, 
two other portraits, by the same master; 107, 108, 
109, 110, and 111, good specimens of Andrea del 
Sarto; 114, the ‘‘ Venus and Cupid.” by Pontormo; 
27, '‘*The Nativity,” by Carlo Dolci; 164, a fine 
portrait of Cardinal Pole, by Perino del Vaga (this 
will be found in the vestibule next to Saloon A.); 
204 and 207, fine examples of Giorgione; 290, 
“Christ on the Mount of Olives,” by Mantegna ; 
305 to 310 inclusive, all good specimens, by Francia ; 


327, the “‘ Three Maries,” by Annibale Caracci; 335, 
the ‘Coronation of the Virgin,” and 334, “A 
Butcher's Shop, by the same artist; 337, an ‘ As- 


sumption,” by Guido Reni; and 341, a “St. Sebas- 
tian,” by the same; 401 and 403, two frescos, by 
Correggio, and 402, a reduced original repetition of 
the celebrated ‘‘ Magdalen,” at Dresden ; 
some fine portraits, by Holbein ; 
| portrait of his father ; 471 to 474, four fine specimens 


of Van Eyck, and 475, a fine copy of the celebrated | 


| Altar-piece which is now scattered over the Conti- 


nent; 499, “The Misers,” by Quentin Matsys; 
and 517, ‘‘ The Adoration of the Kings,” a master- 


piece by Mabuse. The whole collection of old 
masters are worthy of the most careful attention, 
but these we have named for special examination. 
There are several specimens of Raphael, Leonardo da 
Vinci, Parmegiano, Perugino, Fra Bartolomeo, and 
others; but it would be difficult to assert that any 
master-piece by these painters is to be found in the 
Exhibition. 

One word of advice to those who hurry past the 
old masters with a feeling akin to contempt, anxious 
to press onwards to those who have attained higher 
levels in the art. 
the honour of those pioneers, that without their 
labours the achievements of their successors would 
have been impossible; Raphael stood upon the shoul 
ders of Perugino, just as Perugino benefited by the 
labours of Giotto. To bring the matter more clearly 
to the apprehension of our Manchester friends, let us 
ask them whether they would look with contempt 
upon the machine invented by Richard Arkwright, 
because Crompton’s mule carried the art of spinning 
to a much higher degree of perfection? In justice to 
the good people of Manchester, however, it should be 
observed that the collection of old masters is evi- 
dently quite as attractive to them as any other part of 
the exhibition, for it is constantly surrounded by an 
eager and admiring crowd. 

One important lesson may, indeed, be derived by 
those who are unblinded by prejudice; which is, that 
the works of the so-called pre-Raphaelites of these 
days bear no real resemblance to those of the masters | 


who preceded Raphael. The latter not only studied ! 


154 to 460, | 
462, Albert Durer’s | 


| all gems. 


Let it be always remembered to | 





! 
} minuteness of execution, but also grandeur of effect; 
| and thus their works will not only bear the closest exa- 
| mination with a magnifying glass, but also challenge 
| admiration when viewed from a distance. A better 
example of this than 517, “The Adoration of the 
Kings,” by Mabuse, it would be difficult to find. The 
details are here studled with minutest care; the 
armour, the embroidery, and the gems are painted 
with a fidelity which Messrs. Millais and Hunt have 
never attained; the stuffs of which the raiment of the 
| kings is composed might excite the admiration of a 
| manufacturer. Yet if you step back two or three 
yards and view the picture at a distance, where all 
these niceties are imperceptible, how noble is the 
general composition, how finely conceived each sepa- 
rate figure in the group. 

It is time, however, that we hastened onwards to 
some of the masters belonging to more advanced 
schools. Rubens is very unequally represented 
here; but there are indubitably some real master- 
pieces by him, which those who only associate the 
name of this great master with dauby groups of 
pinguid nudities will find their account in studying. 
One of the most remarkable pictures by him is the 
famous * Rainbow Landscape” (No. 21 of the Hert- 
ford Collection), of which there is a traditional story 
that he painted it in a few hours in order to disprove 
an assertion that he could not paint a landscape. This 
story must, however, be a myth; for Rubens was 
continually disproving that assertion, if ever it was 
made, by painting a great many landscapes. There 
are three other fine landscapes by him in this very 
collection (559, belonging to Lord Burlington; 561, 
belonging to Lord Pembroke; and 583, belonging to 
Francis Edwards, Esq). In addition to this, it is 
impossible for any one who has seen the “* Rainbow 
Landscape ” to believe that it was painted in a few 
hours or even in afew days. Another notable pic- 
ture by Rubens is the “ Prometheus,” with the vul- 
ture by Snyders (578). This picture belongs to 


the Duke of Manchester, and is remarkable for 
the splendid idea of vigour which the figure 
of the bound Titan conveys, and the lifelike 


painting of the vulture which is rending his vitals. 
Another very remarkable picture is the portrait of 
“Himself and Wife carrying Fruit and Game” (577), 
| belonging to the Marquis of Aylesford. Here the 
| great Sir Peter Paul (he was knighted by Charles 
the First) comes out in a new light; for not only are 
the portraits of himself and wife most graceful and 
lifelike, but the fawn which he is carrying over his 
shoulders, and the basket of game which he holds in 
his hand, are as carefully and much more vigorously 
executed than if they were by Landseer himself. The 
fruit upon the head of the wife pales perhaps a little 
by comparison with the magnificent Snyders which 
hangs in immediate juxtaposition with it. The 
‘* Boar Hunt,” by Rubens and Snyders (581), deserves 
very careful examination ; so also the “ Portrait of 
his First Wife” (585), contributed by her Majesty, 
A very noble picture, both in conception and execu- 
tion, also is “‘ St. Martin Dividing his Cloak with the 

Beggar ” (587); this also is sent by her Majesty, and 

it must certainly be placed in the first rank of the 
| pictures in the Exhibition. ‘His Own Portrait” 
| (595), also sent by her Majesty, is admitted to be one 
| of the finest portraits that ever was painted. Those 
who make a conscientious examination of the seven 
pictures which we have indicated can entertain no 
other feeling than that of admiration for the immense 
and versatile genius of this gigantic master. 

There are many other good pictures belonging to 
this era (the beginning of the seventeenth century); 
among these we would point out “ Wisdom and Folly,” 
by Jacob Jordens (627), a rich piece of humour; 
some good examples of David Teniers (from 635 to 
649), especially ‘A Landscape” (644); and Gerard 
Dow's celebrated ‘La Menagére,” contributed by 
Her Majesty. There is a screen covered with cabinet 
pictures of the Dutch and Flemish School in the same 
saloon as the Hertford gallery, and they are almost 
Here are some fine specimens by Nicolas 
Maas, less vulgar than that master generally is; “A 
Girl Sewing” (696), “The Listener” (697), and 
“Lace Maker at Work” (698); ‘‘The Intruder,” 
by Gabriel Metzer (743); some beautiful little gems 
by Franz and William Mieris; and Terburg’s cele- 
brated “Satin Gown” (780), contributed by the 
Earl of Ellesmere. Another picture by Terburg, 
‘“‘ The Council of Trent,” is a very curious picture; 80 
much so that those who are only acquainted with the 
cabinet specimens of this painter will have some diffi- 
culty in believing that it is by him. The figures of the 
persons composing the council are grotesque enough 
for a caricature; but the satin and velvet draperies 
quite betray the pencil which depicted ‘‘ The Satin 
Gown.” 

Among other pictures of a like genre we may mark 
for special examination “ A Girl Tickling a ‘ avalier 
with a Feather,” by Ochterveldt (782), and Schalken’s 
“Le Roi Detroussé.” Snyders is well sustained in his 
position as the King of “ Still Life” by the splendid 
‘Market Scenes” (650 and 651), contributed by the 
Duke of Newcastle; whi'st his ‘‘ Boar Hunt ” (654), 
and “A Stork in the Air pursued by Hawks” (655), 
claim for him the highest position as an animal and 
bird painter. The Duke of Newcastle has sent three 
battle-pieces, by Van der Meulen (724, 725, 726), 


all good examples of the master. The “ Four Ele- 
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ments,” by Velvet Breughel and Rottenhammer 
(730, 731, 732, and 733), will repay examination. 
There are some good specimens of Adrian and Isaac 
Ostade (from 750 to 765), and of Jan Steen (769 to 
778); but the great animal painter, Paul Potter, is 
but poorly represented, one picture only, which is ex- 
hibited by her Majesty (‘‘ Scene in Front of a Stable,” 
762), being in his best style. Of Albert Cuyp, there 
are some fine examples, warm and sunny and natural, 


as the pictures of that master always are; the best of | 
these are, “A Man Holding a Horse ” (813), exhibited 
by the Queen, ‘‘ Nimuegen on the Rhine” (814), ex- | 


hibited by the Duke of Bedford, and “Cattle on the 
Banks of a River” (817), belonging to Lord Howe. 
Want of space alone prevents us from specifying all 
the numerous gems which illustrate this interesting 
class; but if the visitor to the Exhibition will search 
the catalogue for the names of Bakhuysen, Nicholas 
Berghem, Wouwermans, and Ruysdael, he cannot go 
far wrong. 
(To be continued.) 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 

THE prevailing impression seems to be that the ex- 
hibition of the present year is rather below the aver- 
age in point of interest. This arises partly from the 
fact that several artists, whose works the public always 
look for as features, send either nothing or only works 
of secondary importance. Thus we miss E. W. Ward, 
Webster, and Holman Hunt. Others who do exhibit 
large works have been perhaps less successful than 
usual in hitting the popular taste. On the whole, we 
think that there are rather fewer points of engrossing 
attraction than usual, but the attentive art student 
will not be at a loss to find matter of interest. Figure- 
pictures are upon the increase, and landseape on 
the wane. Not many years ago the proportions 
were reversed. The influence of the Pre-Raffaelite 
movement is apparent in every part of the 
exhibition. 
borious finish which is bestowed by some artists 
on their works, partly in greater attention to pro- 
priety and vraisemblance in design, and in attempts 
to depict passions and characters, rather than pretty 


expressionless faces. Even Mr. F. Stone has 
contrived to paint a couple of pictures with 
some touch of nature in them, and rather less 


of the drawing-room. Mr. Wallis, whose “ Death 
of Chatterton” last year made him a reputation, 
has two pictures in direct imitation of the Pre-Raf- 
faelite type. They are both clever, but, perhaps, 
would be most nearly described as Millais-and-water. 
Mr. Solomon has produced a picture of real pathos, 
“‘ Waiting for the Verdict ;” and Barwell’s ‘* Adopting 
a Child” is another of a similar class. We mav re- 
turn to these pictures again; at present we only refer 
to them as illustrations of the effect produced by the 


recurrence to nature’s teaching, in which the two | 


great geniuses of the Pre-Raffaelite school, Millais 
and Hunt, have led the way. 

We have already mentioned that Holman Hunt 
exhibits nothing this year. Millais has three pic- 
tures, two of considerable size, the third a little sketch 
of a Highland soldierin the trenches before Sebastopol, 
reading a letter from home. It is a mere trifle, but 
intensely full of character. Look at the figures 


behind peeping over the gabions, and the one who has | 


crouched down under their shelter to take a few conso- 
latory whiffs of his pipe. 


Millais’stwo larger pictures havedrawn much atten- | 


tion, and are likely to prove a fruitful theme of con- 
troversy for the critics. The readers of this journal 
are aware of the views which we have alwavs held 
concerning the so-called Pre-Raffaelite School. We 
have, year by year, endeavoured to show that the 
characteristic of minute finish which is popularly 
associated with the term Pre-Raffaelite has nothing 
whatever to do with the merits of the two great 
painters who are looked upon as the leaders of the 
new movement, and whose works alone of the whole 
tribe are worthy of much discussion. The great 
French Exhibition of 1855 brought out the fact that 
careful finish and minuteness of touch is a character- 
istic of the whole English school, as compared with 
those of the Continent; it also showed that our 
school is distinguished by a love of cheerful colour, 
and by the highest skillin the use of colours gene- 
rally, while the Continental schools affect mere chiaro- 
oscuro, and the use of neutral or cold colours. to an 
extent perfectly hideous to an English eye. 


| qualities of Millais 


} 
} 
| 








This is partly manifested in the la- | : 5 
| guided by their own genius, far beyond the reach of 
| the pedantries of art-criticism. Millais, the bolder and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| ruins of a bridge which once spanned the stream, 


Tn close | 


attention to the details of nature and the love of | 


gorgeous colour, Millais and Hunt, therefore, only ex- 
hibit a variety of our peculiar national taste, to which 
however is superadded a peculiarity belonging to 
these two painters alone in a high degree, and which 
has given to their works that wondrous power over 
the rising minds of the nation which is an unques- 
tionable fact. 
the aspiring, are enthusiastic lovers of these two 
painters ; 


| almost supernatural. 


| the mean while the two greater painters whose names 


| year, which has excited, we believe, something like a 





worth’s description of a lake or a flower from the des- 
cription of the same thing by a tourist or a botanist ; 
Shakespeare’s description of Ophelia’s death, from 


that which a newspaper correspondent would 
give of the event. The public, however, were slow to 
see this, and for a long time we heard more 


about the admirable painting of the straws in the 
picture of the Return of the Dove to the Ark, than of 
any other peculiarity of that unrivalled work. Even 
Mr. Ruskin, when that imperious critic thought fit 
to give the mot d’ordre, and by a few flourishes of his 
pen converted the fashionable world to Pre-Raffaelit- 
ism, dwelt principally upon the accurate imitation 
of certain details. With characteristic eccentricity, 
he also chose out a work by another painter of 
the school possessing by no means the high 
and Hunt for his especial 
laudation, and praised it for the botanical truth with 
which his favourite plant the Alisma plantago. or 





| great water plantain, was therein delineated, when in 


fact, extraordinary as it may seem, there was not 
one leaf of that plant in the whole picture, though 
there was another water-flower which Mr. Ruskin 
seems to have mistaken for the water-plantain. The 
picture to which we allude was that of a nun in white 
garments, standing by a pool and contemplating a 
flower, by C. Collins. We have never seen the pic- 
ture since it was exhibited, and know not where it is 
now; but we are well assured that our assertion will 
be confirmed by any botanist who has the opportunity 
of inspecting it. Following Mr. Ruskin’s lead, careful 
dry studies of natural objects became the vogue 
among young painters; and even some older ones, 
whose styles had long been formed, felt the in- 
fluence of the popular movement, and have in 
some cases gathered strength and improvement 
in the attempt to attain a kind of imitative 
accuracy which they had not before dreamed of. In 


have become associated and identified with the term 
Pre-Raffaelite have pursued their several courses, 


more fertile spirit, has shown that, whether he em- 
bodies a legend of medieval times, or a tale of modern 
life, a theological mystery, or a character of Shaks- 
pere or Tennyson, in each his treatment presents 
something new and surprising—something for which | 
he is indebted to none that have gone before him; 
that all his works have, in fact, that stamp of origi- 
nality which compels respect even from those who 
cannot thoroughly comprehend or enjoy them. He 
has shown that he is the slave of no theory, but is | 
guided alone by that imitative instinct, the possession | 
of which constitutes the great poets of the world— | 
taking the word poet in its widest sense of imi- 





tative artist—and which causes us to delight in 
their works as the counterparts of those of 
nature. Hunt, a profounder spirit perhaps, but 


less daring and less universal, has not done all 
that his early works led us to expect. We imagine 
him to be more influenced by theory and to trust less 
to the inspirations of genius than Millais. When will 
he paint another picture like the ‘“ Hireling Shep- 
herd,” or “ Claudio and Isabella”? A poet need not 
go to foreign lands to find material; it is everywhere, 
even at the door. 

To go now to Millais’s larger picture of the present 


ferment in the world of art. It represents a knight 
crossing a ford, upon a dark-coloured horse, carrying 
before him a ruddy-faced little maiden; whilst a 
small boy, with a bundle of sticks, clings behind him 
on the crupper. The horse and riders fill up the 
whole front of the picture. In the background the 
river stretches away, between banks covered with 
trees tinted with the richest autumnal colours; the 


but now quite broken down, are seen on the right, and 
behind the trees the roof of a nunnery may be discerned. 
Two nuns are taking their quiet evening’s walk 
along the bank. The background is shut in by a | 
ridge of purple hills, behind which the autumnal sky, | 
lighted by the last rays of the descending sun, is | 
tinged with a peculiar green. The knight is accoutred | 
in yellow armour, but his head is uncovered ; heis no | 
handsome youth, but a man worn with cares and toils, 
which are marked unmistakeably upon his worn | 
face, of which the prevailing expression is that of | 
patient endurance and gentleness. The girl looks 
up in his face askant with the wondering eyes of 
childhood, and with evident awe of him, as of a being | 
The boy behind is too much | 
occupied in holding tight to exhibit any particular | 
phase of sentiment. The horse is one of those | 
arched-necked animals, of the type which we find in | 





| old pictures, and which to modern eyes do not realise 


The yourg, the ardent, the poetical, | 


while the elder critics nurtured in tradi- | 


tions of the past, yield but a cold and tardy approba- | 


tion. We have maintained from the first that 
clever and skilful painters who aspire to the higher 
walks of art, not by a mere exact imitation of the 
objects they paint; but by this, that their imitation is 
the result of a poetic, not a prosaic or scientific tem- 


perament. It is that which distinguishes Words- 


| 
the perfection of equine beauty. This horse is painted | 
with little care except about the head, which is as | 
living and true as anything of the kind we have ever | 
seen on canvass. The boy and girl may be open to ex- 

ception, as being of a coarse and vulgartype; but the | 


mn. | eyes of the girl have contagion in them, and infect | 
Millais and Hunt are distinguished from the crowd of | 


the spectator with the wonder which they express. 
The face of the knight is a master-piece—a marvellous 


| conception, of which the truthfulness is apparent on a 


' 





moment’s reflection. The labours undergone by the 
knights of the Middle Ages, such as we conceive 
them, were not like that of the highest spirits of 


| 





modern days, principally mental. Hard physical 
toil and constant exposure to the elements 
was their lot. This fact flashes upon us at once in 
viewing Millais’s “Syr Ysumbras,” whose face is worn 
and furrowed like that of a field-labourer, while at the 
same time the high and noble expression of endurance 
characterising the superior intellect, and which does 
not belong to the modern serf, is distinctly marked.* 

But perhaps the part of the picture which will ex- 
cite the most universal pleasure is the landscape. 
The colouring is magnificently rich, and strikes the 
eye at once with a feeling of harmony and repose. 
A strange silence and quietude seems to breathe from 
the picture, carrying the imagination back to the 
dreamy twilight of the Middle Ages. The placid 
glassy stream, reflecting the colours of the sky and 
earth, lies there in stillness, and increases the feeling 
of repose, while it adds the charm which water in- 
variably gives to a landscape. We can compare this 
picture to nothing so well as one of Tennyson’s lyrics 
—it sums up within itself a whole heroic poem of 
knightly fortitude and virtue; moreover, like those 
exquisite word-paintings, it operates ssthetically— 
that is, affects through the senses chiefly, and not 
merely through the intellect. Like one of Beethoven’s 
sonatas, it suggests ideas and associations for which 
it is hard to account by any process of analysis. It 
is the voice of genius speaking with its own peculiar 
language, which at once interprets itself to those who 
have what Geethe calls “the open sense.” 

Millais’s second picture is of less imaginative cha- 
racter, but is remaakable for its bold execution, and 
the life and action which there is in it. The story 
is taken from the annals of the Inquisition; it is 
entitled ‘The Escape of a Heretic.” The account, 
from the Inquisition archives at Valladolid, is 
worth quoting in its quaint official form:— “At 
Valladolid, this Friday before Good Friday, A.D. 
1584, before the Licentiate Cristoval Rodriguez, 
Commissary of the Holy Inquisition, appears Fray 
Juan Romero, monk of the order of St. Dominic, in 
the convent of the said order in the said city, familiar 
of the said Holy Inquisition; and, having sworn to 
speak the truth, saith:—That having been assigned, 
together with Fray Diego Nuno, familiar of the said 
Holy Inquisition, as confessor to Maria Juana di 
Acuna y Villajos, late in close prison of the said 
Holy Inquisition, convict, as an obstinate heretic, 
and left to be delivered to the secular arm at the Act 
of Faith appointed to be held in the said city, before 
His most Catholic Majesty our Lord the King this 
day, he was yesterday at noon in the prison of the 
said prisoner together with a person unknown, whom 
he supposed to be the said Fray Diego, but saw not his 
face by reason of his wearing his hood drawn 
forward, when he was of a sudden set upon, 
gagged, and bound by the said person unknown, 
and his habit stripped off and put upon the said pri- 
soner, who so passed out from the said prison with 
the said person unknown, nor hath since been dis- 
covered by the deponent or the other familiars of the 
said Holy Inquisition in the said city.” These facts 
are not self-evident at once on the face of the pic- 
ture; but on reading the account the transaction be- 
comes clear enough. The person unknown—not a 
very handsome person by the way—is in the act of 
drawing the habit of the gagged friar over the 
head of the convict heretic, while with lips pouted 
out, as when one says “hush,” and with admonitory 
frown he signs to her to refrain from shrieking or 
uttering exclamations of surprise, which the sudden 
apparition of a well-known face from under the hood 
of a familiar of the Inquisition was naturally cal- 
culated to excite. The brimstone-coloured frock with 
its grotesque devils, the heretic’s last garment, appear 
from under the robe; a paper mitre, similarly orna- 
mented, has been tossed off and lies on the ground. 
The bright light of day enters through a square 
hole in the wall of the cell. The position of the 
person behind is rather ambiguous to us. His 
hands are bound behind him; but he appears to be 
attempting to pull aside the robe in order to catch, if 
possible, a glimpse of the perpetrator of this unheard- 
of outrage. The painting is bold and dashing, as 
though Millais had determined on proving that 
minute finish was not the secret of his art. _The 
picture, it is stated, was purchased on the day of pri- 
vate view by Mr. Agnew of Manchester, for 1000 
guineas, 

Next to these works, those which most naturally 
claim mention are those of Maclise, Cope, and Dyce, 
all of which belong to the category of high art, such 
high art at least as we have amongst us. Maclise’s 
picture represents Peter, the Czar of Muscovy, working 
as a shipwright in the dockyard at Deptford, and 
there visited by the King William III. Here we bave 
all the items which may be presumed to have gone to 
the making up of this event, noted and chronicled 
with immense care. But in the end the whole looks 
as little like a real transaction as possible. Maclise 
has never gained the secret of colour, by which the 
eye is arrested and the feelings awakened. All is cold, 
dry, dead, looking indeed something like a painted 
waxwork. Neither do we find the work affect us by 

* By the way, the verses quoted in the catalogue do not 
occur in the only printed copy of “Sir Ysumbras” with 
which we are acquainted. The character, however, of the 
hero of the ballad agrees well enough with that which 
Millais has painted. 
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the expressiveness of its forms; few of the figures tell 
any tale at all—they are only there to make up the 
count. With marvellous fertility of invention and 
facility of composition, Maclise wants two things— 
colour and expression; without which, or one of 
which, what is a painting? Most of his per- 
sonages here are those old scowling, grinning, 
smiling people whom he has used and used ad nauseam. 
His talents appear to much greater advantage in 
the series of outlines illustrative of the Conquest of 
England by the Normans, in which his great facility 
of design is well shown. 

Dyce’s “Titian preparing to make his first essay in 
colouring” (107), is well conceived and executed, with 
labour, alas! only too apparent. The boy Titian’s 
face is fine and thoughtful, indicative of a noble 
future. But to what end, let us ask, is all | 
that bewildering finish of trees, leaves, bark, 
&e. These things are imitated apparently with | 
unwearying exactness, and yet the general effect | 
is unpleasing and heavy. It is impossible not to | 
feel that, if we are adequately to do justice to 
these details, we must leave the main subject of the | 
picture, which is precisely the opposite effect to that | 
which has been invariably produced upon us by the 
best works of Millais and Hunt, where the vividness | 
of the detail seems the natural result of the painter's | 
strong and clear conception of the whole scene. In | 
the painting before us, the pleasantness of the effect | 
is actually interfered with by the flowers scattered | 
upon the grass, although they are a necessary feature | 
of the anecdote to be illustrated. Such is the im- | 
pression produced upon us by this very carefully 
painted and thoughtful work. Its exquisite finish | 
will probably attract many admirers. | 

Cope’s picture of “The Departure of the Pilgrim 
Fathers from Delft Haven” (503) is a work of con- | 
siderable power in its way. It is what we call the 
high prosaic style. No point of the narrative is lost ; | 
all the performers are looking their best, full of | 
sentiment and devotion. The children and the boat- | 
men look the most natural. Assuming an academical | 
standard of excellence, this work takes a very high 
place; but, to use Coleridge’s old phrase, it is one of 
taleat, not of genius—a description which will perhaps | 
apply to fortv-nine out of fifty of the superior pic- | 
tures produced each year. 

Mr. Leslie's ‘‘ Sir Roger de Coverley at Church ” 
213) is but an intimation of what he once could do. 
here is much skilful treatment of light, and some 
pleasant fancy in it; but some of the figures appear 
marvellously out of drawing, particularly the peasant 
rustic, who is undergoing the process of being aroused 
by the footman. What has become of his legs? The 
peeuliar chalky colour we admit as something which 
the painter purposely chooses as suiting his ideas; 
but in this picture its effect is not agreeable. 

Mulready’s “ Young Brother” (138), painted for 
the Vernon Gallery, has much sweetness of expres- 
sion; it strikes us, however, that the group is 
lumpy in outline, and likewise that the Mulreadian 
combination of colours is here deteriorated by being 
expanded over too large a space. The yellow thin 
tint predominates. 
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FRENCH EXHIBITION. 
Tae fourth annual exhibition of paintings of the 
French School is open at the Gallery, 121, Pall-mall. 
The catalogue comprices 170 works, by seventy 
artists; amongst whom are found the names of Ary 
Scheffer, Horace Vernet, Meissonier, Rosa Bonheur, 
Edouard Frere, Troyon, Plassan, Chavet, Dubufe, Cou- 
ture, and several others of eminence. The best speci- 
mens here are those of Meissonier, who stands at the 
head of the painters of genre, now so much in vogue in 
France. Meissonier’s treatment of social scenes has a 
degree of elevation which his followers cannot attain 
to. He gives a dignity and force to his characters, 
which the rest of the school do not seem even to at- 
tempt. ‘The Chess-players” (115) is a good ex- 
ample of this. Never, surely, was so much character 
and expression concentrated in so small a space. The 
one player has just made the decisive move which 
finishes the game, and is watching the effect upon 
his adversary, whose face of perplexity is an ad- 
mirable study. The drawing of this little piece is 
masterly, and not less so the colouring, which is 
warm, rich, and agreeable to the eye. The labour of 
Minute finish is not felt; the picture has all the 
breadth and boldnessof one painted upon a larger scale. 
With what admirable effect are the tapestries which 
adorn the walls worked out, clearly defined, yet retiring 
Into their right place! Two other single figures, ‘‘ A 
Lansquenet ” (116) and “A Mousquetaire” (117) are 
also admirable in their way. Chavet rejoices in 
minute finish. but neither in drawing nor colour does 
he approach the excellence of Meissonier. Chavet's 
figures appear sometimes disproportionately short in 
the back. of which there is an instance in “The Young | 
Artist’s Letter of Introduction” (28). ‘The Duet” 
(25), and “The Print-Collector” (26) are better. 
Plassan has a beautifully finished little piece ‘ The 
Toilet” (135); and Fichel one or two works of more 
than usual care, “The Return” (56), and “ The 
Duet” (57). To the same school belong Fauvelet, 
whose “Téte-a-Téte (54) appears to us mar- 
vellously vapid, and moreover excessively defec- 
tive in drawing; and also Patrois and Seignac, 








whose works are of somewhat unequal merit. 
Edouard Frere, Duverger, and Tassaert seek their 
subjects in a less artificial stratum of society than the 
preceding painters, and their worship have a more 
thoroughly human interest. By Edouard Frere there 
is a series of incomparable scenes in humble life, 
“The Winter’s Morning ” (50), ‘‘ The Prayer” (60), 
“The Student” (61), ‘The Sempstress” (62), none 
of which can fail to find a response from English 
hearts. 

Ary Scheffer’s “ Christ Crowned with Thorns” 
(142) is a grave treatment of this subject, but it seems 
too cold and simply artistic to excite much lively 
emotion. What is it that makes almost all modern 
religious pictures so dull, so unreal? Rubens, with 
his coarse sensuousness, produces a profounder, more 
solemn effect than the sedate passionless productions 
of the moderns. M. Couture’s ‘“ Minstrel” (29) is 
scarcely a fair specimen of the painter of “ The 
Decadence of Rome.” Asa colourist he stands almost 
alone among French artists—meaning by a colourist 
a painter who successfully makes use of colours, not 
one who tries by all possible means to do without 
them, and relies upon chiaro-oscuro alone for his effects, 
but this would hardly be detected from the present 
picture. The reputation of Gudin as a painter of sea- 
pieces is unaccountable, and shows a strange state of 
taste on the part of our French neighbours. A small 
coast scene (72) exhibited here is neither better nor 
worse than the works which we saw at Paris in 1855, 
all of which were as unlike the truth of nature as 
they were displeasing to the eye, reminding us of 
nothing except the horrors described in Coleridge’s 
“* Ancient Mariner.” 

Mademoiselle Rosa Bonheur has been studying 
nature in the Highlands, and presents us with three, 
little shaggy short-horned “ Denizens of the High- 
lands” (11), full of animation, and putting their 
wise heads together upon some weighty occasion, 
possibly the apparition of a dog on the hill-side. 
Mademoiselle Bonheur sends only one other piece, of 
very trifling character, ‘‘ Wasp” (12), a Skye terrier. 
The portrait of the lady herself, by Ed. Dubufe, is 
also here, and is one of the most striking works con- 
tributed, an excellent specimen of the successful cul- 
tivation of portraiturein the French school. M. Auguste 
Bonheur’s ** Scene in Auvergne, Going to Market” (8), 
contains some very well painted cattle, and is effec- 
tively coloured. Those who admire Troyon will find 
some tolerable specimens of his style here. ‘‘ Going to 
Market” (156), “‘The Watering Pool” (157), and 
‘**On the Cliffs, coast of Normandy” (160), are exam- 
ples of his mode of treating landscape with cattle. To 
our eyes his cattle appear very indifferently drawn, 
wooden and lifeless, wanting in truth of detail—the 
kind of animals which Dedalus might have made out 
of wood and hides, and such as animal-stuffers do 
now often succeed in manufacturing. M. Troyon, it 
is true, throws a certain mellow atmosphere over his 
paintings, which pleases the eye, at least at first, but 
we find little feeling for nature in his works. 








SEDDON’S JERUSALEM. 
THE pictures of the late Thomas Seddon, who died in 
Egypt last year while in the ardent pursuit of his art, 
are exhibiting at the Society of Arts, Adelphi. A 
subscription has been set on foot to purchase the pic- 
ture of Jerusalem, with a view of presenting it to the 
nation. It is a work of exquisite finish, and which 
bears upon it the stamp of extreme truthfulness. 
Without any attempt to add a charm to nature 
by artistic expedient, by a conscientious adherence 
only to realities a very striking work has been pro- 
duced, calculated to impress the mind much more 


forcibly than a more visionary representation of the | 


same locality. 
reproduced in their rugged simplicity, so different 
from what artists have imagined them. We trust 
that this little gem of art will be secured for the 
Vernon Gallery. 








TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 
Tue Royal Commission for determining the site of 
the new National Gallery met on Monday, at 17, 
Great Queen-street, Westminster. Present: Lord 
Broughton (chairman) the Dean of St. Paul’s, Pro- 
fessor Faraday, Mr. Cockerell, and Mr. Richmond. 
Mr. Baily has been commissioned by his fellow 
Academicians to design the Turner medal.-——A col- 
lection of English pictures was sold by Messrs. Foster, 
of Pall-Mall, on Thursday, in consequence of the dis- 








solution of partnership of the Messrs. Lloyd, the pub- | hasege vert : Seavert 
Amongst these were to be | founded, we believe, by Mr. Lockyer, the secretary to 


lishers, of Ludgate-hill. 
found first-class works by Linnell, Webster, R.A., 
Goodall, A.R.A., Sir David Wilkie, R.A., George 
Lance, J. Sant, C. Baxter, Sir E. Landseer, R.A., 
W. Etty, R.A., Egg, R.A., Elmore, R.A., T. S. 
Cooper, A.R.A., Leslie, R.A., W. Collins, R.A., 
J. F. Herring, Topham, &c. A beautiful collec- 
tion of water-colour drawings by the leading 
masters of the British School likewise fell beneath 
the hammer of Messrs. Foster on the same day. 


» 





Ata sale which took place on the 5th, at Messrs. | 


Phillips’s, New Bond-street, good prices were obtained 
for cabinet pictures by the modern French school, 
part of a collection formed by M. Helbronner :—The 
Expectation, by Chavet, 35 guineas; The Young 


The environs of Jerusalem are here | 


Party in the Eighteenth Century, by Fichel, 52 
guineas; Le Billet Doux, by Farwelet, 45 guineas; 
Les Amateurs des Peintures, by Chavet, 45 yuineas ; 
Les Amateurs des Gravures, by the same, 46 guineas; 
La Petite Gourmande, 35 guineas; The Miser, by 
Guillemin, 55 guineas; Gathering Fruit in Italy, by 
Baron, 33 guineas; Peasants at a Fountain, by 
Camille Roqueplan, 40 guineas; Le Baiser d’Schelle, 
by Coulon, 31 guineas; Scene in the Forest of Fon- 
tainebleau, by Theodore Rousseau, 70 guineas; La 
Conversation, by Plassau, 53 guineas; View of Fon- 
tenay aux Roses, by Jules Dupré, 32 guineas; a 
Landscape with Cattle, by Rosa Bonheur, 70 guineas ; 
The Beach at St. Malo, by E. Isabey, 40 guineas ; 
The Artist and his Family by the Sea-side, by 
Le Poitevin, 35 guineas; The Bay of Reggio, 
by Gudin, 40 guineas. The whole collection, com- 
prising 108 pictures, fetched 1966/ 15s. 6d.—— 
The Pope has given orders to Signor Balbi to paint in 
fresco the scenes from cloister life which be has 
lately designed; it is intended to adorn the new 
Tasso chapel in the church of Saint Onofrio in Rome 
with them. The Universal German Art-Union 
will hold its first meeting and exhibition in the 
autumn, in Frankfort on the Maine. An exhibi- 
tion of the works of living artists is now open at 
Turin, 408 paintings, pieces of sculpture, and other 
works are exhibited.——Herr von Spiegelthal, the 
Prussian Consul-General in Smyrna, has purchased 
the amphi-theatre on the Pagus-hill, in order to carry 
out a series of excavations in search of ancient 
remains. The King of Prussia has ordered a col- 
lection to be made in all the churches in Berlin, in 
aid of the funds for the restoration of the cathedral 
of Ulm. 

















MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
NEW MUSIC. 

Rossini’s Stabat Mater, arranged by Joseph War- 
ren, has been added to the series of ‘“* Handbooks for 
the Oratorios” published by Cocks and Co. Itis a 
neat little beok, which should always be taken by the 
visitor to the oratorio; the music before the eyes 
during the performance adds much to the enjoyment 
of it. 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT CHAT. 
Tue series of Crystal Palace Concerts opened on the 
2nd, and was largely attended. The arrangements 
for the Handel Festival have rendered necessary a 
removal of the locality from the nave to the transept. 
The second concert was given on Saturday the 9th; 
when the programme included the symphony in E 
| flat of Mozart, Beethoven's “ Adelaide,” Bishop's 
| ‘“*My Pretty Jane,” and other favourite pieces of 
| music. Among the best concerts of the past fort- 
night were the first of the three Matinées Musicales 
given by Messrs. R. Blagrove and Harold Thomas; 
the annual concert of Signor and Madame Ferrari; and 
the third and last Soirée Musicale by Herr Ernst Pauer. 
——Mrs. Anderson, the Queen’s pianist, has announced 
an annual morning concert, at her Majesty’s Theatre, 
for the 18th inst. She will be supported, as usual, 
by the full orchestra and chorus of the theatre, and 
the catalogue of solo singers comprises all the names 
which have become familiar to the frequenters of the 
opera during the present season.——Mrs. W. E. 
Gladstone received a distinguished circle of friends 
on Monday evening, at an amateur concert, at the 
family mansion on Carlton House-terrace. The 
Sacred Harmonic Society gave Mendelssohn’s Elijah 
on the 6th, Madame Rudersdorff, Miss Lockey, Miss 
Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Weiss sustaining 
the principal parts.——The Swiss musical publisher, 
Herr Ritcher Biedermann, in Winerthur, has an- 
nounced a series of works, from the remains of Robert 
Schumann. Amongst them is the overture to 
Goethe’s Hermann and Dorothea; also a number of 
songs of the chase composed for choral societies, and 
some Spanish love-songs for one or more voices, 
arranged with four-handed accompaniment for the 
pianoforte.——The Directors of the Crystal Palace 
announce that they are in a position to issue “a 
limited number of tickets for unreserved seats” for 
the three performances at the Handel festivel; such 
tickets to be 10s. 6d. for each performance.——The 
Vocal Association, under the conduct of M. Benedict, 
has made arrangements for a performance at the 
Crystal Palace during the season, the date of which 
is not apparently fixed. This association, which was 








the New Philharmonic Society, is founded something 
on the plan of the German Liedertafels. With M. 
Benedict for a conductor, and the English ability for 
choruses and part songs, the result of this association 
cannot but be excellent. 





LITERARY NEWS. 
Tue Publishers’ Circular announces the following 
novelties as immediately forthcoming: A Story of 








| Modern Life, by Shirley Brooks; a new story by the 


The 
Romany Rye, by the Author of Lavengro (imme- 


Author of Margaret and her Bridesmaids; 


Workwoman, by Plassau, 24 guineas; A Card | diately) ; Anne Sherwood, 3 vols.; Lily, or the 
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—— 


English Governess in “Hevela, by G. A. Sala; The 
Adventures of Thomas Quinland, 3 vols; 
Surface, 3 vols.; Lucian Playfair, by 
Mackern; The Unprotected 
of a Dressmaker; The Barefooted Maiden, by 
Auerbach ; Tallangetta, the Squatter’s Home, a Story 
of Australian Life, by W. ene : Summer Months 
among the Alps, by T. Hinchliff; Scampavias, 
from Gibel Tanek to eaninat by the Author of Los 
Gringos; North America, its Agriculture and Cli- 
mate, by Robert Russell; China, Australia, and the 
Islands of the Pacific in 1855-6, by J. D’Ewes 
Pilauf from Stamboul, by Mrs. Hornby The 
Islands, by Lord Di ifferin; A Residence amongst the 
Chinese, by Robert Fortune; Memoirs and Letters 
of Colonel A. S. H. Mountain; Life of George Ste- 
phenson, the Railway Engineer; River Gardens, by 
Noel Humphreys; The Franks, by Walter C. 
Perry; May Carols, by Aubrey de Vere; Horace’s 
Odes and Epodes, by the Rev. J. E. Yonge; 
The Philosophy of Logic, by George Boole; Some 
Remarks on Gothic Architecture, by George Scott ; 
Bloomfield’s Farmer’s Boy, illustrated by Birket 


Foster and others; Art and Artists in England, by 
Dr. Waagen; Winged bf: or Chantrey’s Wood- 
cocks, by J. P. Muirhead, with Etchings; Music the 
Voice of Harmony in all Creation, by Mary “54 
Estcourt; Echoes from Egypt, by the Rev. W. 

Groves; On the Right Use of the Early Fathers, Me 
the Rev. J. J. Blunt; Stones of the Valley, by the 





Rev. W. 8. oe omnds; A Selection from the Corre- 
spondence of R. E. H. Greyson, edited by the author 
of the Eciipse of i aith; A Translation of Les Adieux 


d@’Adolphe Monod; and in Griffin's Manuals, Arith- 
metic, by Dr. Peacock; Applied Mechanics, by Pro- 
fessor M‘Quoine Rankin; and Practice of Medicine, 
by Drs. Williams and Aitken. ——It is said that M. 


Guizot h: is already made arrangements for the pub- 
lication of an English translation of his forthcoming 
memoirs. 

Canada now supports as many as twenty-six news- 
papers and periodicals, including nineteen daily 
papers. The more substantial literature of 
thriving colouy continues, of course, to be mainly 
supplied by American reprints. 





of the writings of the famous Armand Carrel is about | 


to be brought out at Paris. It will comprise his | 
newspaper ‘lucubrations and other fugitive produc- | 
tions, and will be in four volumes. The Liverpool 
Free Library, first established in 1850, contained in 
1856 upw ards of 21,000 volumes; 
issues in 1856 was more than 153,000, being an 
increase of 21,000 over those of 1855. peel appears | 
from the official annual re port, just issued by the 
post-office, that the number of book parcels sent 





through the post in 1856 was nearly three millions, | 


and that their average weight was 5oz. The book- 
post is now extended to nearly every colonial depen- 
dency of the British Empire, and an under-colonial 
book- oat established between all colonies that are 
within the jurisdiction of the Postmaster-General. 
Would that it were extended to the United States of | 


America!—a matter worth the best efforts of the | | 





authorities of both countries to accomplish. The 
secretaryship of the Queen’s University in Ireland, 
vacant by the death of Dr. Robert Ball, has been 
conferred on George Johnston Stoney, A.M., 
of Natural P hilosop hy at Queen’s ¢ ‘oles ge, Galway 
The election was by ballot. There were at first fifty- 





seven candidates who sent in testimonials, but the list 


was reduced to eighteen previous to the vote. Mr. 
Stoney was a Mz adden prizeman in Trinity College. 
A collection of manuscripts has been di spersed, by 
Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson, at high prices. The 
sale realised 1487/., of which 5902. was received for a 
single lot—a Greek copy of Dioscorides, from the 
Rinuncini Library at Florence, decorated with Oriental 
paintings. Other remarkable lots were—a Hebrew 
Bible of the thirteenth century, on vellum (70/.); a 

very ancient manuscript, Boetius de Arithmetica, 
on vellum (26/. 10s.) ; a manuscript, on vellum, of the 
twelfth century, of St. Cyprian’s Letters (29/. 10s.), 
bought by Sir F. Madden for the British Museum ; 

a fourte enth-ce ntury copy of Dante’s Divine C omedy 
(40/.). bought by M. Libri; another copy of the same 
(30. 10s.), bought by the same; a third copy of the 
Divine (¢ ‘omedy, on vellum and paper, writing of the 
fifteenth century (522 10s.); the Four Evangelists, in 
Latin of the ninth or tenth. ce ntury (702), and a 





Byzantine ¢ opy of the same, a wonderful. s; pecimen of | 


a curious collection on Astro- 
logy and N me il History (272); Officiorum Liber, 
a manuscript of 500 pages, illustrated with beautiful 
Flemish miniatures (240/.); Officium Beate Marie 
Virginis, an Italian manuscript of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, on vellum (902.); Arabic Proverbs, 
histories, with five allegorical pictures (32/.) 


minute writing (812); 


and a 





copy of Tasso’s Aminta, described as autograph, and | 
“as the last and most correct copy issued by the 
author” (59/.)——Mr. H. Mayhew left Dumfries early 
last Wi sday morning for Aberdeen, being under 
the idea that he was to lecture there that evening. 
Instead of this, however, he should have been that 
night in ‘* Bonne Dundee,” where a large meeting 
anxiously but in vain expected him. A telegraphic 
message reached the secretary of the Watt Institution | 


there late at night, in which Mr. Mavhew announced, 


‘“‘ By mistake I have come to Aberdeen !”——A sale | 
of rare autographs took place at the rooms of Messrs. | te Thumb, is no great departure from the old "Adelphi Priced lists on application. 


Below the | 
Thomas 
, or Passages in the Life | 


Arctic | 


this | 


Ac omplete edition | 


and the number of | 


Professor | 


poems and | 











| Puttick and Simpson, on Wednesday and Thursday. 
The following were among the more interesting 
items :—Lot 11. Princess Amelia, youngest daughter 
of George III., a most charming letter, filled with the 
tenderest expressions of feeling, addressed ‘* My poor 
Mary,”’ who, it appears, was an orphan who v4 4 en- 
joyed her protection, but who had been guilty of 
some misconduct. She addresses the most touching 
appeals to the erring girl to retrace her steps—sold 
for 3/.10s. Lot 159. Diane de Poictiers, 47. 18s. 
166. Edward LV. King of England—letter about some 
slanders which had been circulated, 10/. 10s. Lot 234. 


Lot 
Englishman's house is his castle” 


Henry IV. of France—a billet doux to Gabrielle | 
d’Estrée’s, 67. Lot 490. Dean Swift—letter to Mr. 
Philips. In this letter he says: “ Critic Dennis vows | 


to G— these operas will be the ruin of the nation, 
and brings examples from antiquity to prove it. A 
good old lady five miles out town askt me tother day 
what these wproars were that her daughter was always 


roing to,” 51. 7s. 6d. Lot 499. Torquato Tasso, 131. 
Lot 513. Duchesse de la Valliere; Letter to M. Dau- 
lier, 52. 7s. 6d. Lot 515. Paul Veronese; Letter to 
M. A. Gandini, 32. 7s. | 





DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 


THE OPERAS. 
THe Aprvput.—Joseph Chavigny, or Under the 

| Thumb: a drama, by Mr. Watts Phillips. | 
Tue Princess's —An Englishman's House is his 


| Castle: a farce, by Mr. M. Morton. 

On Tuesday night, at Her Majesty’s Theatre, Mdlle. 
Alboni received 
first appearance forthe season in that gem of comic 
opera, // Barbiere. The queen of contraltos was 
ably assisted upon this occasion by Signor Belletti 
and Herr Reichardt, as Figaro and Almaviva. The 
performance was entirely successful, and Malle. 
Alboni received ample proof that her favour with the 
public is still undiminished. On Thursday evening 
Lucia di Lammermoor was performed with great suc- 
| cess, Mlle. 
new tenor Giuglini as Edgardo. , 

The Lyceum has been playing Verdi this week to 
| the absolute exclusion of good music. One opera by 
this composer in a week is almost too much fora 
management having any pretenfions to taste; but 
what shall we sav of the Trovatore on Tuesday, with 
Madame Grisi, Signor Graziani, and Signor Mario; 
and the 7raviata on Thursday, with Madame Bosio, 
Signor Graziani, and Signor Mario? Such, at least, 
| was the plan; only the sudden indisposition of Signor 
| Graziani fortunately saved Mr. Gye from the dis- 
grace, and Rigoletto was substituted, doubtless very 
much to the satisfaction of habitués of taste. The 
| non-performance of La Traviata gave occasion for 
one of those delicious little bits of naiveté, by which 
the critics of our morning contemporaries occasionally 
| distinguish themselves. It is familiarly known that 
| the reports of these gentlemen are occasionally 
prepared ante facto; but it so happens that in 
| the majority of instances this fact does not appear 
very prominently. In the present case, however, it so 

happens that the criticism of the Traviata, which was 
not performed on Thursday evening, appears in the 

Vorning Herald of Friday morning. As a specimen of 
| judicious and impartial criticism the composition is 
very rich.— The judicious critic (viz. the judicious 
critic of the Herald) will upon all occasions, if possi- 
ble, avoid drawing comparison between artists.” This 
canon being laid down, the judicious critic proceeds 
to draw an elaborate comparison between Mlle. 
Piccolomini, who has played the part of the erring 
| but consumptive heroine, ‘and Madame Bosio, who has 
not. Madame Bosio’s performance in the part which 
she did not play is thus elaborately described. 

Madame Bosio in her acting does not take the vivacious 
and impassioned view of the character of Violetta to which 
we’have been accustomed. A deep pensiveness pervades 

her assumption throughout. She lives under the ban 
sorrow, and feels her degradation even while endeavouring 
to hide the feeling in the vortex of dissipation. All this is 
| truthfully and earnestly indicated ; and although we are not 
| carried away by impulsive displays of emotion. nor enlivened 
by pretty caprices of action, we are pleased with{the coneep- 
tion throughout, and are moved to tears by the tenderness 
| and quiet nature of the death scene. Perhaps Madame 
| Bosio never sang so admirably as she did last night. Her 
| first avia, ‘‘ Ah! forse e lui,” was sung to perfection, the last 
movement t being as brilliant a display as we have heard fora 
long time. Nothing could be more exquisite than the florid 
| passages at the end—especially the ascending scale—and 
| Mario’s expressive singing of the andante outside. 

So much for Madame Bosio. Now for a judicious 


| 





Mario. 


Mario would have surprised everybody had not his singing 


an ovation upon the occasion of her | 


Piccolomini as the heroine, and the fine | 


programme. Mr. Webster is a returned convict, who 
uses his recollection of his former evil ways to bully 
an old comrade, Mr. Garden, into paying him money. 
Virtue triumphs and vice is punished, as usual; there 
is the usual quantity of Adelphi effects; Mr. Paul 
Bedford is more than usually common-place in the 
character of an overgrown cutpurse; and the Adelphi 
audience applauds with its usual vivacious sense of 
enjoyment. 

Mr. Morton has taken the old proverb that “an 
as the text for a 
merry little farce, in which Mr. Harley acts the part 
of an old bachelor who makes the not very rare dis- 
covery that a man is not always the most comfortable 
in his own house. Having suffered unheard-of per- 
secutions from lodgers who give him more of their 
nonsense than their money, the veteran householder 
is fain to consent to an impossible marriage, and the 
curtain falls merrily upon aa pleasant a piece of folly 
as an evening’s amusement needs to be opened or 
wound up with. JACQUES. 





OBITUARY. 


FREDERICK ScotT ARCHER, at his residence, in Great Russell- 
street; said to be the inventor of the collodion process in 
photography. 

Rosert Harpine Evans, of Pall-mall, on the 25th instant, 
in the 80th year of his age; a well-known book auctioneer. 
A contemporary says: ‘* He was the son of Mr. Evans, for- 
merly of the Strand, bookseller, the personal friend of 
Cadell, Garrick, and Macklin, and of most of the wits of 
his day, and the editor of Evans's ‘Old Ballads, and other 
Poems.’ Mr. R. H. Evans possessed an extraordinarily 
retentive memory, and he was full of information on mat- 
ters of book-lore and anecdotes of eminent men. Mr. 
Evans assisted to revise a second edition of his father’s 
‘ Ballads,’ and wrote a great part of the valuable ‘ Ex- 
planatory Description of Gilray’s Caricatures,’ published 
by Mr. Bohn.” 

ALFRED DE Musset, a distinguished French poet and 
novelist; a writer of great capacity and great refinement 
of language, but whose writings were not unfrequently 
soiled by a prurient and unbridled imagination. 

MADAME ELIZABETH VON TROLOFF-BAGRAJEFF, & Russian 
novelist of reputation. 
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rden Manual, fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. cl 

ffin’s Tales of the Jury-Room, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d, cl. 

Guide to the House of Commons, 12mo, Is. sw’ 

Gwendoline and Winfred, cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Hanham's Manual for Royal Victeria Park, Bath, 

Haskoll’s Railway Construction, 2 vols. 52s. 6d, el. 

Hill’s Suggestions for the Repression of Crime, 8vo. 16s, cl. 

Hubback's The Rival Suitors, 3 vols. post 8vo, 31s, 6d. cl. 

Hursthouse’s New Zealand, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cl. 

Job’s (Rev. Z.) Memoir, “‘ Wise to Win Souls,” by Farmer, 3s. cl. 

Lectures before Young Men's Christian Association, ‘56-7, 4s. cl. 

Lenten Sermons in the Church St. Mary-the-Virgin, Oxford, 14s, 









fep. 8vo. 6s, cL 





| Lewes's Biographical History of Philosophy, Lib. edit. 16s, cl. 


of | 


} 


| opinion as to the mythical performance of Signor | 


in “ Alfredo” and acting been known beforehand, from 
having performed the part so frequently with Mlle. Picco- | 
lomini in Paris. His singing, therefore, though exquisite | 
from first to last, was not unexpected. He almost surpassed 
himself in the air “‘ Di miei bollenti,” in the second act, and 
in the last scene. The recalls for Madame Bosio and Mario | 


(winds up the judicious critic) 
performance, and at the fall of the curtain the usual ovation 
was paid to the lady and gentleman. 

After this, what Sterne calls “ the cant of criticism ” 
| can no further go. 


Mr. P hillips’ s drama of Joseph Chavigny ; or, Under | 


were numerous during the | 


| coldest weather an 


| 
| 


Liberty, and other Poems, by O. G., fep. Svo. 5s. cl. 

Library of Old Authors: “ Withers’ Hallelujah, Introd. by Farr, 68. 
Lilly w ‘hite’s Guide to Cricketers for 1857, 12mo. 1s. swd. 

Lizzy's Poems and Pictures for her Young Friends, col. illust. 4s. 6d. 
Mamma’'s Lessons about Jesus, by a Mother, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Mayne’s The Lost Friend, and other Poems, cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Melvin’s Latin Exercises, With Dissertation by Ca'der, 3s. 6d. cl. 
National Magazine (The), Vol. L., royal 8vo, 6s, 6d. cl. 

Nautilus (The), Part I. fep. Svo. ls. swd. 

Oliver's Catholic Religion in Western England, 8vo. 12s, cl. 
Parlour Library: James's The Woodman, 2s, bds. 

P. arrott’ s May Chumleigh and her Friend C Me a 18mo. 1s. 6d. 
Parson’s Edith Mortimer, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. c 

Perry (Sarah 8.), Memorials of, edited by Pe rry, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Precept and Practice, by Harry Hieover, tep. 8vo. 5s. half-bd. 
Public General Statutes, 20 Victoria, 1857, royal 8vo. 3s. bds. 
Railway Library: Gleig's Veterans of Chelsea Hospital, 1s. 6d. bds. 
Reason Why (The), er. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Reid’s The Quadroon, fep. 8vo. 2s. bds. 

Reid’s The White Chief, fep. 8vo. 2s bds. 

Reid's The Quadroon, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Ricketts’s Under the Lime Trees, 12mo, 6s, cl. 

Rockingham's Dark and Fair, 3 vols. post 8vo. 81s. 6d. cl. 
Rudiment. Chron. of Civil and Eccles. History, Vol. Il. 1s. 6d, (Weale.) 
Shaw's Architectural Sketches from France, ke. Part L., 3s. 6d. 
Sherwood's Outward Baptism, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Sir Colin Cut-up and Co., or As itis now-a-days, fep. 8vo. 3s, 6d. cl. 
Smith's Bread from Heaven, 32mo. Is, 6d. cl. gilt. 

Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman oe Vol. IT. 44s. 
Ste wart’ 's The Tent and the Khan, 8vo. 10s, 6d. cl. 

Stuart's Exposition of the Song of Songs, cr. tes 7s. 6d. cl. 
Tegner's Frithjof-Saga, trans. by Blackley, fep. 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Te gner's A Fortune with a Wife, and a Fortune in a Wife, 2s. cl. 
Thorp’s The Rector’s Grandchildren, fep. 8vo. 2s. cl 

T'mollett's Adventures of Peregrine Pickle, illust. er. 8vo. 4s, 6d. cl. 
Tracts for Children, by Author of “ The Peep of Day,” 32mo. 2s. el. 
r'rench’s (F.) Theological Works, 3 vols. 8vo. 21s, cl. 

Trollope’s Barchester Towers, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. cl. 

Trollope’s Lynch Law, fep. 8vo. 2s, bds. 

Winslow's Morving Thoughts, July to December, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Wright's What isa Bird? 18mo. 3s. cl. 

Writings of Early Christians of 2nd Century, by Dr. Giles, 7s. 6d. 

Ye ates's Elements of Science of Grammar, and a Turkish Grammar, 5 


wu ITE and SOFT 














HANDS all through 
the Winter.—The LONDON SOAP and CANDLE 
COMPANY, 76, New Bond-street, have prepared a neW 
WINTER SKIN SOAP, whieh by its e mtinned use will pro- 
duce the softest of hands and whitest of skin, even in 
hardest water. It is agreeably perfum 
and beautifully soft in use. Sold in bars 1s. per pound. Sole 
depot. The best and cheapest house in London for Wax, 
Sperm, Composite, and every kind of Candles, Soap, Oi, &¢- 
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LACK! BLACK! BLAC K !—S SAMUE EL | 


OSMOND and Co., Dyers, 8, Ivy-lane, Newgate-street, 
London, inform the public they have made arrangements for 
DYEING BLACK for MOURNING every WEDNESDAY, 
and returning the same in a few days when required. French 
Merino and Cashmere dresses dyed colours that look equal to 
new. Bed-furniture and drawing-room suites cleaned or dyed 
and finished. Shawls, Dresses, and Cloaks of every descrip- 
tion cleaned, and the colours preserved.—Established above a 
century. 

MHE FORTY-SEVEN SHILLING SUITS, 
made to order from Scotch Heather and Cheviot Tweeds, 

all wool, and thoroughly shrunk, by B. BENJAMIN, Mer- 
chant Tailor, 74, Regent-street (W.) 

The Two Guinea Dress or Frock Coat; 

The Guinea Dress Trousers: anc 

The Half-guinea Waistcoat. 

The Registered Oude Wrapper, combining Coat, Cloak, 
Sleeved Cape, 25s. 

N.B.—A perfect fit guaranteed. 


dino THE CLERGY 











and 





AND OTHERS. 














A Suit of Wool- aes Black Cloth, Dress or 

Froek Coat, Cassock, other vest . : oe. a 6 
Also, the MILTON WRAPP ER, in all the new 

Clerical Mixtures, prices 1. 138. 0d. and 2 0 0 
The Oxford Mixed Doeskin Trousers 110 
The Striatus Cloth Vest 010 6 
The Cassoek ditto aS ad - 012 

( lity, fit, and workiné ansh 1ip guaranteed. 





Instructions for self-me: asurement and patterns sent post- 


S. BATTAM 


Tailor, &c., 160, Tottenham-court-road, four 
doors south of Shoolbred and Co 
RoxA L HERALDIC OFFICE and 
\ GENEALOGICAL INSTITUTION FOR GREAT 


BRITALN and LRELAND, 
Martin’s-lane. 


2, Long-acre, one door from St 


Family Pedigrees traced from Old Documents, Monastic 
Records, ‘* Domesday Books,”’ Ancient Manuscripts, and Old 
- iuldie Works, at the British Muse um, fee 5s 


lily Arms found and sketched, 

rial Bearings registered at the College of 
in Eira 

ON, Genealogist, Lecturer on Heraldry, & 
The Her: udie Libr ary open from Eleven to Four. 


JRIZE MEDAL OF THE PARIS 
EXHIBITION, awarded to W. H. CHILD for his 
superior BRUSHES, Manufacturer of the Patent Friction 
Hair Brushes for stimulating the Skin of the Head, thereby 
strengthening the Growth of the Hair and preventing baldness. 
Likewise all description of Toilet Brushes in Ivory, Tortoise 
shell, India Rubber, and all kinds of Fancy Woods. Manu- 
factory, Wholesale, 21, Providence-row, Finsbury-square, and 
Retail, South Gallery, Crystal Palace, Sydenham; an‘ al 
perfumers. 


3! LE and INDIGESTION, 






Arms (the 
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Sick Headache, 


; Flatulency, Heartburn, and all bilious and liver affec- 
tions, are speedily removed by the use of COCKLE’S ANTI- | 
BILIOUS and FAMILY APERIENT PILLS, which have | 


now been held in the highest estimation by all classes of 


society for upwards of fifty years.—Prepared only by JAMES } 


CocKLE, Surgeon, 18, New Ormond-street; and to be had of 
all Medicine Venders in boxes, at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 
and 1is, 


] OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS | 
wonderful for the cure of Scrofula.—Copy of a letter 
from Mr. William Trite, Sturminster, Newton :—'‘*To Professor 
Holloway. Sir,—Mr. Thomas Harries, Woasnain Hinton St. 
Mary, Dorsetshire, was for many years severely afflicted with 
scrofula. He tried many medicines, in the hope of effecting a 
cure, but all failed. The disease very ms aterially retarded his 
usual occupation, therefore he determined on ‘trying Hollo- 
way’s ointment and pills, and, by their use, he is rejoiced to 
be able to state that he is now recovered."’—Solc by all Medi- 
ine Vendors throughout the world: 
way’s establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, Maiden- 
lane, New York ; by A. Stampa, Constantinople; A. Guidicy, 
Smyrna; and De Sankey, Malta. 


[)®- KAHN’S MUSEUM, 4, COVEN 
STREET, LEICESFER-SQUARE. 
Lectures by Dr. KAHN, daily, at Three o'clock, 
interesting and instructive topics, and by Dr. 
I R.G.S., F.E.S., as follows:—at half-past One, 
Curiosities, 








ITRY- 


on highly 
SEXTON, 
the Pheno- 





and at Professor Hollo- | 


Programme :— | 


mena, and Philosophy of the Sense of Sight; at | 
Four, the Great Tobacco C ontroversy; at half-past Seven, the 
Food we Eat: it Uses, Preparation, Adulteration, and Diges- 


The 
wholly unrivalled in the world. 
en only), from Ten till Ten. 
containing Dr. Kahn's Lectures, 





Open daily (for 
Admission, 1s. 


gratis to visitors. 


GUIRTS TS.—* FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS 
liffer from other patterns, not merely in shape 
butin their great superiority of fit, 
W rkmanship.’ "—Globe. 
The best quality Six for Forty-two Shillings. 
fPrices and mode of Self-measurement post-free. 


GHIR ‘TS. — PATTERNS of the 


COLOU R ED SHIRTINGS in every variety 


gen- 


quality of material and 
Detailed List 


NEW 


of Colours. 


100 different styles for making FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS | 


to select from on the receipt of six postage 
surement and all particulars included. Price 2 





amps, self- 
7s. the Half- 





RICHARD Forp, London (E.C.) 


(THE BEST FOOD FOR CHILDREN, | 
INVALIDS, and OTHERS. 


—ROBINSON’S PATENT 


38, Poultry, 


an {LEY for making Superior Barley Water in Fifteen 
imutes, h is not only obts 1ined the patronage of her Majesty 
and yal Family, but has become of general use to every 
class of the community, and is acknowledged to stand un- 
I ed as an eminently pure, nutritious, and light food for 
and Invalids; much approved for making a delicious 





Pudding, and excellent for thickening Broths or Soups 


ROBINSON'S PATENT GROATS for mor reine 


















Catalogues, | 


and design, | 


| RAPID CURATIVE 


| 
| 


irs have been held in constant and increasing public 
tion as the purest farinz of the oat, and as the best and 
V ible preparation for making a pure and delicate 
G th forms a light and nutritious supper for the aged 
tr recipe for colds and influenza, is of general use in 
C chamber, and, alternately with the Patent Barley, is 
excellent food for Infants and Children , 
P t t~OBINSON 
‘ 64, Red I 
Lon 
tent I and Patent 
ull at es purchase 
‘ h « j 
ery I Ket is now ¢ m 
( Foil, over which is the 
1d ’ 
_ dak by Wl respect Grocers, Druggists, and others in 
AOWNn and Country, in Packets of é¢ and 1s,; and Family 
j 


Canisters, at 2s.,.5s., and 10s. each 


Museum contains 1000 Models and Preparations, | 


| COMPLETE 


| GLAC K’S N r1C KE L SIL VE R 





and most pertect white metal ever invented, lin use 
retains its silver-like appearance. Made into ev urticle for 
the Table, as Spoons, Forks, Car ndle sticks, Cruet Frames, Tea 


Pots, &c., at one-twelfth the price of Silver. 


Thread King’s 
Pat t 















Pat. P 
per doz pe er Z, 
Table Spoons & Forks 12s. & 15s. 19 2Rs 
Dessert ditto 10s. & 13 sai 168. 21s 
fea Spoons 6. 8 lls ) 
SLAC K'S NIC KEL ELECTRO-PLATED (BY ELKING 
TON ABD vo. 5 FAzens Fe CESS 
3 i ng of Pure Silver over < i nbir 
‘ sing su h valuable ir »perties renders itina 
uice and wear equal to Sterling Silver. 
Fiddle Pattern. Thread K 
£ sa { $ £ sa f 
wks...... 110 0 20 0 0 ) 
t ] 1} 0 0 
ns 11 “ 2 2 ) >] ) 
Dessert ditto... 100. Pee ws FS 6 7 
Tea Spoons 012 0 Omé ..15 6... £6 








SLACK’'S TABLE CUTLERY AND FURNISHING 
[RONMONGERY 
has been <¢ rated r rly fifty irs 
heaphess, 
nits of an advertisement will t y 
ers are r sted to send for their Catalogue w 
g id s of ¢ equisite in I I 
‘ Furnishing Ir y, & M I 
atis, or e by post. O 8 ab sent iage f 
RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 338, Strand, opposite 
nerset-hot ‘ 


DSTEADS, BATHS, and L AMIS. ~- 


B" 


WILLIAM s has SIX LAR(¢ SHOW 
ROOMS de x othe SEPAR (TE DISPLAY 
of Lamps, Bat ’ sedsteads. I stock eacl 
is at once the ma sont nd most Varied ever submit te 
to the public d marked at rices proportionate with those 
that have t nded to make his establis hment the most dis- 
tinguished in this country. 

> eads, from nese 12s. Od. to £12 
Shower Baths, from ies 6d. t { 12s 
Lamps (Moderateur) from ( lLto £6 68 
(All other kinds at the s n te.) 
Pure Colza Oil s. per g 











WARR ANTED. Wike* seeel 
t f TABI CUTLERY in the world 
BURTON'S 


CVUTLERY 














SALI at WILLIAN S 
erative I he largeness 
ivory-l t ~ l g 
zen; deserts t it s. 6d. 
/, per dozen extra; carvers 4s, Sa. pel 
per dozen; extra fine, ivory, 
e bone table knives, 7s. 6d. pe 
xd. per black horn 
rts, ¢ irvers 6d. 
and forks. 6s. per zen 
a els, gest stock in exist of 
plated dessert knives at nd otherwise. and of 
the new plated fish carvers, 
PPPoE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER. 
The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intr luced wenty years 
ago, by WILLLAM 8. BURTON, when plated by the patent 
of Messrs. Elkington and Co., is bey ind all comparison the 

















very bes cle next to sterling silver that can be ¢ yyed 
as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible test 
can it be distinguished from real silver 
Fiddle or Thread or 
Old Silver Brunswick King’s 
Pattern Pattern. Pattern 
Table Spoons and Forks 
per dozen ..... spoons Sas, oo | ae , 608 
| Dessert ditto and ditto 30s 58 . 42s 
Teaditto . 18s. 248 
Tea and coffee s, cruet 1eur frames, W s 
| candlesticks, & yport prices, All kinds re 
plating done by the patent process 
CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL NOT PLATED 
Fiddle rhread Kings. 
Table Spoons and Forks 
per dozen a eka i 12s « 288 
Dessert ditto and ditto ... i. « 21s 258 
Tea ditto ........ F . 5s. lls 12s 
In these premises, formed of Eight Houses, is ‘on show the 
most magnificent stock of GENERAL HOUSE IRONMON- 
GERY, with Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated ba ne 
Brushes, Turnery, Cloeks, Candelabra, Lam iaseliers, Iron 
and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bed Hi in : 
ranged in sixteen large show rooms, as to affo 


furnishing facilities in the selection of goods th 
ime d for elsewhere 
Illustrated Catalogues sent (per post) free 


89, OXFORD-STREET (W.); 1, 14, 2, and 3, 

STREET; and 4, 5, and 6, PERRY SPL ACE 
DR. DE JONGH'S 

cy sipeesie an COD LIVER OIL 


NE WMAN- 
London 






Has now, in c nsequence of its marked ver every 
aien Vv ariety cured the entire « ilmost uni- 
versal p en 1e most eminent medical practitioners 
as the most speed 1 effectual remedy for 





YONSU MPTION. BRONCHITIS, 





rmge os Rn r, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, DLA- 
BETES, DISE S of the SKIN, NEURALGIA, RICKETS, 
INFANTILE WASTING. GENERAL DEBILITY, and 
| SCRE JFULOUS AFFECTIONS 
Its leading distinctive charact WwW 
ATION ACTIVE ND ESSENTIAL I IN 8 





PRESER\ 
INVARI PI ) 
ENTIRE FREED( 








OM NAUSEOUS FI 
EFFECTS. AND CONSEQ 





OP INION OF A. Bi 








Auth ‘The Spas of ¢ he Spas Eng 
On Snide t & 

“Dr. Granv has use E JON I ( 
Liver Oil extens ! wctic I 
efficacious, but unif n in its qua es i 
erable in mar . Oils 
( Sl i s D J ] ( 
‘ > THA i LA \ 
EFFECT AS {E I N 
( SE THE NAUS 

INISTI N OF J N 
] q) eOV ( I) ( = 

é ‘ se S$ ex sed a I 

J ] ( Li oO 

Y I sL Halt t 
( ts s dla i I) ] J 

@ { 
( hout I ted K 
\) eand R Depot, 
ANSAR HARFOR nd Co., 77, Strand, London (W.4 
( 8 SOLE BRITISH CONSI¢ 





is daily forwarded .to all paris of the 


Metropolis. 


By whom the Oil 


the oh ardest | 





i CRINUTRIAR, which is guaranteed t oduce Whiskers, 
ae mustachio &c., in a few week 
bal s I whatever cause, 1 


| each: 





YOLT’S PATENT SIX-SHOT RIFLES, 


REVOLVERS—weight 2lb. 80z. rifle-bored. Also, 
iree sizes POCKET REVOLVERS, for travellers and house 
protection, Description and price lists furnished. SAMUEL 


CoLt, 14, Pall Mall (8. W.), London.—Beware of counterfeits. 


VILE and INDIGESTION, Sick Headache, 





Flatulency, Heartburn, and all bilious and liver affec- 

ns, are speedily removed by ise of COCKLE'S ANTI- 
BILIOUS and FAMILY APER ENT PILLS, which have 
yw bee n held in the highest estimation by lasses of society 

f upwards of fifty years.—Prepared only | JSameee COCKER, 
Surgeon, 18, New Ormond-street; and to | had 1 Medi- 


at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6 


CO’S CHERRY 


Venders in boxes, 


OHN GOSNELL 
e TOOTH P ASTE i 
1V the teeth a pearl 


and 

















iv, and imparts a pleasing frag 
s emist erfu 3 t 
P ls. 6d Manutfa 
tl I sar perfect 
granted No Three-King 
London 
PPE best bn AIR W ASE is pure distilled 
Gly i ‘ alm Oil mi wate 
rhe best SKIN ‘SOAl mita i ¢ < 
] n Oil m lead, salts, ea X 
DRIPLESS CANDLES, for ! nber us¢ Pos 
do not dr A grease when ¢ 
A noderate p s for cash 
WHITMORE. ‘ DDO K, 16, Bishopsgate-stre¢ 


rd ( RA 
With in (E.¢ Londo 


\ NEW DISC OV E R Y. -Mr. HOWARD, 










4 Surgeon-Dent > F troduced an en- 
ul NEW DEst lH, fixed 
without springs, w ctly re 
S ble the nata shed from the 
inal by > Ch R HANGBE 
COLOUR or DE( eri any 
tl before thod « e the ex- 
i any painful oper I ive sup- 
a th that are ose, & 1 tee te 
r re ind mastication.—D y Teeth ren- 
red sou I n masticatior 
2, Fleet-street. At home ft Fen till Fiv 








GREEN HAIR RESTORED to its 
A or IGINAL COLOUR Neuralgia, N Headache, 
ed by F. M. HERRING’S PATENT 

MAGNETI ‘COMBS _ HAIR an . FLESE SRUSEES They 
iration, are always r i cannot 

it of order Brushes, 10s. and 15s.; Combs, from 2s. 6d 

s. Grey Hair and Baldness | M. H.’s 

I nt Preventive Brush, price 4s es: 32, 
ig London.  Illustrat pé Why 

, and its Remedy,” gratis, or by post for 


gents Old 





and Moore; Atkinson, 24 





( Ss. savory 

3ond-street; Godfrey and Cooke, Conduit-street; Hendrie, 
12 rne-street ; Twinberrow, 2, Edwards-street; Saun- 
ders, 3158, Winter, 205, and Kennedy, 166, Oxford-street ; and 
Ross, 119, Bishopsgate-street. Sold by all chemists and per- 


fumers of repute 


YUPTURES EFFECTUALLY 


\ witHouT A 


CURED 











TRUSS.—DR. BARKER'S « rated 
REMEDY is protected by three patents, of gland, France 
and Vienna; and from its great success in private —— is 
now made known as a public duty through the um of 
the press. In every case of single or double rupture, i n either 
sex, of any age, however bad or long sts mains It is equally 
applicable, effecting a cure in a few days, without inconve- 
nience, and will be hailed as a boon by all who have been tor- 
tured with trusses. Sent ~~ free ‘ an; y part of the world, 
with instructions for use, on rec¢ s. 6d. by pe -office 
rder, or , by CHARLES BARKER, M.D., i 


street, London. this triple 


ringement of 





Any i 


satent will be proceeded against, and restrained by injunction 
f the Lord High Chancellor. 
K NOW THYSELF.--The secret art of 
discovering the true CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS 
from the peculiarities of their HANDWRITING has long been 
practised by MARIE COUPELLE with astonishing success. 
Her startling delineations are both full and detailed, differing 
from anything hitherto attempted. ll persons wishin ) 
know themselves,” or any friend in whom they are 
rested, must send a specimen of their writing, stating sex ar 
ige, inclosing thirteen postage-stamps, to Miss Coupelle, 








Castle-street, Oxford-street, London, and they wil 

a few days a minute detail of the: mental and mora . 
talents tastes, affections, virtues, &c. of the writer, with many 
other things hith rto unsuspected.- I am pleased with the 
accurate description you have given of myself Miss Jones. 





{ O YOU 


WHISKERS, &c. 


WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 


If so, use MISS COUPELLE’S 






and effectually 
nursery, it will aver 
hemists, price 2s., or wi 
of twenty four pe 
-street, Oxford-street, 







ystage-stamps 


London restimenials :—“ I 


69, ¢ 


istle 


















have ordered its use in hundreds of cases th unit suc- 
Ir. Walsh. ave sold it for eleven years, have 
ver heard a complaint of it Mr Sanger Chemist. Mv hair 
e restored: FE. James, Es After nine years’ hald- 
ess mirac uk us Ww Ig thon, Esq.—** My 
Mousta t C. Dillon, E'sq.—** stopped the grey- 
sander hair:’’ Miss Her t 
RUPTURES ROYAI r'TERS P NT 
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Just published, 1 Vol., Post 8vo., ’ 

YOETIC HOURS, and MUSING 
MOMENTS. By HENRY AVELING. 

London: THomas HaTCHARD, 187, Piccadilly. 


“THE BEST EDITION OF THE BEST COMMENTARY. 
MAITHEW HENRY’S COMMENTARY. 


Pictorial Edition, unabridged, 750 Woodcuts, Maps, 
Epistles. Revised by eminent living Divines, Notes, Memoir, 
&c. 3 vols. 4to. cloth, 53s.; half calf, 70s. ; calf extra. 77s. 6d. 

“By far the most economical, correct, compact, and beauti- 
ful edition of Henry ever published."—British Banner. 

London : n: PARTRIDG E and Co. P aternoster-row. 


Cloth extra gilt, 5s. 


MO- 


THE 
Fairest of 

A. 8. LAMB. 

Edinburgh: 


Just published, Seelecen &vo., price ls. 6d. 
MAIDEN WARRIOR; or, The 

Nithsdale, a Tale of the Convenant. By 

London: 


MACLACHLAN and STEWART. SIMPKIN, 


MARSHALL, and Co. 


This day is published, in 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


[A ATIN EXERCISES, as dictated by the 
4 jate JAMES MELYIN, LL.D., Rector of the Grammar- 
school, Aberdeen. To which are prefixed DISSERTATIONS 
on a Variety of LATIN _——- and C ONSTEU CTIONS. 
3v PETER CALDER, A.M., Rector of the Grammar-school, 
Grantown. 

Edinburgh: MAcrACcHLAN and STEWART, London: SiIMPKI—N, 
MARSHALL, and Co. Aberdeen: Lewis and Jas. SMITH. 
Just published, beautifully printed in demy 8vo. from P ica type 
900 pages, illustrated with nearly 500 _— = ngr vings, 

handsomely bound in cloth, price 21s.; or post q 
7 HIE F 


TREATISE ON FIRE AN D 
PROOF DEPOSITORIES and LOCKS and KEYS. 
By GEORGE PRICE, Patentee and Manufacturer. 

‘London: Smpkrn, MARSHALL, and Co, Stationers Hall- 
court; E. and F. N. Spon, Bucklersbury; and may be had also 
from the Author, Cleveland Safe-works, Wolverhampton ; 
181, Fleet-street, London; and 2, Corporation-street, Man- 
chester. 
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rice 1s. 6d. boards, 
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((HELSEA VE TERANS. By G. R. 
GLEIG. Lately published :— 
(1s. 6d.) NORTHANGER 
WARBECK. Miss Austen, 
Emma. (ls. 6d.) Miss Austen. 
MANSFIELD PARK. (ls. 64d.) 
Miss Austen. 
PERCIVAL KEENE. (ls. 


Marryat. ABBEY. (ls. 6d.) 


(2s.) 


VALERIE. 

PERKIN 
Shelley. 

TITHE | 
Carleton. 

FARDOROUGHA. 
Carleton. Marryat. 

Purr Rox1o. (2s.) J. Grant.| JANE SETON. (2s.) 

List of 300 Volumes gratis on application. 
“London: GrorGE ROUTLEDGE and Co., Farringdon-street. 


WILLIAM HOWITT'’S HOMES AND HAUNTS OF THE 
POETS 


(is. 
(is. 


6d.) 


6d.) 6d.) 


J. Grant. 


1 vol. price 8s. 6d. cloth extra gilt, 


OMES. and HAUNTS of the most 
EMINENT BRITISH POETS. By WILLIAM 
HOWITT. With Forty Illustrations on Wood, and a large 
Frontispiece by BrRKET FOsTER. 
_ London: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and Co. 


‘BLOOMFIEL D’ s “POE TICAL WORKS. 
n 1 vol. price 3s. 6d. cloth extra, 
LOOMFIEL D'S POETICAL WORKS. 
Comprising “The Farmer's Boy,”’ ‘“Rural_ Tales,” 
- Wild Flowers, * “Banks of the Wye,” ‘‘The May Day with 
the Muses,” &e. With Four Illustrations by BreKket Foster. 
London: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and Co., 2, Farringdon-street. 


, Farringdon street. 





64th thousand. 2 New edition, “price 28, ; in paper boards or 
limp cloth, 2s. 6d., cloth boards; with gilt edges, 3s.; hand- 


somelv bound in morocco, &% 
HE BOOK and iTS STORY : a Narrative 
on occasion of the Jubilee 


forthe Young. By L. N. R., 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society. With an introduc- 
tory Preface by the Rev. J. Puiirps, Jubilee Secretary. This 
this, 


book has already sold to the extent of 54,000 copies: 
however, is but a small circulation, considering the universal 
support of which its benevolent design is worthy—namely. the 
attractive exhibition and increased circulation of the Moly 
Scriptures. A sea 4 aes of the first edition, on fine paper, 
still on sale, price 

London : 7. cove and Co., 51 and 5 52, Paternoster-row. 


‘Now ready, Part 13, price 84¢., 
ASSELL’S POPULAR EDUCATOR, 
which is being RE-ISSUED to meet a want deeply felt 
—namely, a system of Universal Education based upon sound 
princivles, and obtainable by an expeditious method. It has 
been found acceptable not only to the humbler classes, but to 
all ranks and conditions of persons. The Dublin University 
Magazine savs that “the execution of every portion of it is 
masterly. The success has been enormous; it has occupied 
aud filled up a field of education vast and most important to 
the community.”’ Also ready, Nos. 1 to 57, lid. each; Divi- 
sions 1 to 8, Is. each; and Vols. I. and TT., b« und it 1 ck th, price 
4s. 64. each, or the two volumes in one, price 8s. 6 
binding single volumes Is. 3d., double volumes Is. 9d. vi 
IL, and IIL, common paper edition, are 
numbers at 1d., parts 5d. and 6d., and volumes 3s. 6d. each 
London: W. Kent and Co., 51 and 52, Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, price 4s. paper cover, and 5s. cloth, 

° - 3 
N excellent and faithful Translation of 
THE BOOK AND ITS STORY, in the French language, 
having been issued by the Société 
Toulouse, the publishers of the English edition have im- 
ported a quantity for the use of schools and students of the 
French language. 
London: W. Kent and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Monthly, price 2d. part XVTT. now ready 

HE BOOK AND ITS MISSIONS. 
Edited by L. N. R., Author of Author of the ‘ Rook ana 
its Story.”” Dedicated to, and strongly recommended by, the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. All who desire the in- 
creased circulation of the sacred volume should read and re- 

commend this excellent periodical 
Now readv. Vol. I., —_ 2s. 6d. ; 

cases for binding. 1s. 3d. each. 

London: W. Kent and Co., 51 and 

and sold by bookse llers. 


with gilt edges, 3s. 6d. : 


2, Paternoster-row ; 


On June 1 will be published, part I., price 11¢., 
NATURAL HISTORY of the VEGE- 
ve TABLE KINGDOM, arranged according to the Natural 
System of Decandolle, and serving as a Text-book to the 
Studv of the Classification, Characters, Properties and Uses 
of all Plants, from the highest to the lowest forms; with en- 
gravings illustrative of the Typical Species of each Family. 
By ROBERT HOGG, Vice-President of the British Pomolo- 
gical Society. Author of “ British Pomology,” and Co-E oy 
of the Cottage Gardener. Price 2d. Nos. 1 to 4, now ready, to 
be continued weekly ; and in monthly parts, price 9d. and 11d. 

London: W. Kent and Co., Paternoster-row. 
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SINAI, theHEDZAZ, & KHARTOUN: 


A Journey round the Tomb of the Prophet and through 
the Desert of Nubia to the Nile. 


By JAMES HAMILTON, Author of “ Wanderings in North 
Africa.” Post 8vo. 


It, 
HOME LIFE 
IN SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 


By CHARLES LORING BRACE, Author of ‘* Home Life in 
Germany,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


I. 
MENTAL CULTURE REQUIRED 
FoR 
CHRISTIAN MINISTERS. 
By the Archbishop WHATELY. 8vo. 


Iv. 
UNIFORM WITH “NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” 


TO BE OR NOT TO BE. 
By HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. Crown 8yo. 5s. 


STONES OF THE VALLEY. 


By the Rev. W. S. SYMONDS, F.G.S., Author of “Old 
Stones.” Small 8vo., with Illustrations. 


VI. 
HISTORY OF THE 
WAR IN AFFGHANISTAN. 
By JOHN WILLIAM KAYE. 
Third and concluding Volume. Crown 8yvo. 5s. 


VIL. 
ANNE SHERWOOD. 


3 vols. 


vit. 

THE NEW EDITION OF 
HORACE WALPOLE’S LETTERS. 
Edited by PETER CUNNINGHAM, F.S.A., 

Third Volume, 8vo., with Portraits, &c., 10s. 6d. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


SAUNDERS AND OTLEY 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


London: 








GAIETIES and GRAVITIES for HOLY- 
DAYS and HOLIDAYS. By CHARLES HANCOCK, Faq 


The MOSLEM NOBLE; his Land and 


By Mrs. YOUNG. 


CONVERSATIONS ON TOPICS OF 
INTEREST between TWO FRIENDS. 


TRAVEL AND RECOLLECTIONS OF 


TRAVEL. By Dr. JOHN SHAW. 


People. (Just ready. 


| SAMSON’S RIDDLE : or, Who is Jezebel ? 


still to be had it in | 


By the Rey. J. T. CAMPBELL. 


VI. 


KATAKAIRON. Number IL, for April. 


Vit. 


MR. LODGE’S PEERAGE FOR 1857. 


The Twenty-sixth Edition. 


VIL. 


PAUL FERROLL. By the Author 


“TX, Poems by Y."" The Fourth Edition. 


of 


FAIR OAKS. By MAX LYLE. 


x. 
A TREASURY OF PEARLS OF GREAT 
PRICE SET IN ORDER. By L. F. POULTER. 2 vols. 


xi. 
THE HAND-BOOK OF TURNING: A 


Practical Guide to this Beautiful Science. 7s. 6d. post free. 


NIOBE: a Tale of Real Life. 
TURNER. 


SAUNDERS and OTLEY, 


By Miss 


Publishers, Conduit-street. 





N’ On the 20th, ‘ 
TER THROUGH SURREY. 
TURNER, Esq., of the ing Temple, Bar- 
Price 2s. 6d. limp cloth, gilt. 
Wma. WALKER, 196, Strand. 


“ TOO? and OTHER POEMS. By 
BE ELZE BUB, Cheap Edition. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 1s. 94. 
Free by post on receipt of the amount in postage stamps. 
London: KEMBLE and Son, 407, Oxford-street ; and all 
Booksellers. 
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stave kaw. 





IVING CELEBRITIES. A Series of 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS, by MAULL and 
POLYBLANK. The number for MAY contains Maj.-Gen. Sir 
W. F. WILLIAMS, Bart., with Memoir. 
MAUCLL and PoLyBLAnK, 55, Gracechurch-street, and 187 a, 
P iccadilly ; and David BoGusE, 86, Fleet-street. 


Nearly ready, with numerous illustrations, and richly embel- 
lished in gold and colours. Price 12s. cloth gilt. 


HE MOSLEM NOBLE, his Land and 


People. With some notices of the Parsees or ancient 
Persians. By Mrs. YOUNG, Author of ‘* Cutch,” “ Western 
India,’ “‘ Our Camp in Turkey, &c.”’ 

P ublishers: SAUNDERS and OTL EY, C onduit- street. 


Now ready, inl 1 vol. post 8vo. neat cloth, price 6s. 


G LENWOOD MANOR-HOUSE: 
Novel. By ESTHER BAKEWELL. 
London: ARTHUR HALL, Virtur, & Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 
“A pleasant novel is ‘Glenwood Manor-House.’’"—~ 
Examiner. 
‘‘ There is the power of depicting the writer's conceptions 
with force, even vivacity. "—Spec tator. 
Just published, price 2s., Second Edition, 
Al Als 
A FLEUR ET LA FEUILLE (with the 
Text oppoatte), Poeme traduit en vers Bann de 
Chaucer, par le CHEVALIER DE CHATELAIN, traducteur 
des Fables de Gay, d’Ev ey de s Simples alent de Mrs. 
A. H. Potts de Cambridge, ke. é 
_London: Basil M. Promainso, 196, 6, Piccadilly (W.) 


This day is published, in crown m 8Y0. price 2 58, 


YHE HIGHER ARITHMETIC. By 
EDWARD SANG, F.R.S.E. Being a Sequel to “ Ele- 
mentary ae 
ately published, by the same Author, 

ELEM ENTA RY ARITHMETIC. In crown 8yo. 

rice 5s. 

This Treatise is intended to supply the great desideratum of 
an intellectual instead of a routine course of instruction in 
Arithmetic. 

WILLIAM BLAcKWoop and Sons, E dinburgh and London. 


Just published, price 1s. (by ‘post, free, for 14 14 stamps). 
EBILITY and NERVOUSNESS: a 


complete Essay on the Secret Cause of these distressing 
Disorders; showing the advantages of the use of the Micro- 
scope in detecting, by scientific examination, the causes 
which commonly lead to its occurrence, the symptoms which 
indicate its ee and the means to be adopted for its cure. 
By SAMU A MERT, M.D., 37, Bedford-square, London. 
J. ALLEN, | %, Warwick-lane, Paternoster-row; and from the 
Author, who may be consulted at his residence from 11 o'clock 
till 2, and f from 6 till 8. 


HE FIELD is a Weekly Journal, and 


Organ of communication for Sportsmen and Naturalists. 
Its columns are regularly contributed to by the Hon. Grantley 
F. Berkeley, Author of * A Month in the Forests of France ;” 
Christopher Idle, Esq., Author of ‘Hints on Shooting and 
Fishing ;"’ Harry Hieover, Author of numerous Works on the 
Horse and Riding; Stonehenge, Author of ‘ British Rural 
Sports;"" Horace Ford, Esq., Author of “The Theory and 
Practice of Archery; "Col. Whyte, Author of “ Sporting in 
America;" E. J. Lowe, Esq., of the Nottingham Observato: 
Francis Francis, Esq., Author of “ Sporting Adventures of 
Newton Dogvane.’ ‘dited by a Practical Sportsman, who is 
assisted in every department ‘by competent and famous pens. 
A copy for six stamps. Subscription, 6s. 6d. per quarter. 

Office, 2 to 5, Essex-stre et, Strand (W.C) 


Wy ORKS by WILLIAM MACCALL. 


NATIONAL MISSIONS: 
10s. 6d. 


The ELEMENTS of INDIVIDUALISM: Thirty- 
five Lectures, 7s. 6d. 

The AGENTS of CIVILISATION. Ten Lectures, 
1s. 6d. 


The EDUCATION of TASTE. Eight Lectures. 1s, 

The INDIVIDUALITY of the INDIVIDUAL: 
a Lecture, 6d. 

The DOCTRINE of INDIVIDUALITY: a 
Discourse, 6d. 

SACRAMENTAL SERVICES, 6d. 

—— LESSONS of the PESTILENCE: a Discourse, 

. NCHRISTIAN NATU ae of COMMER- 


"The UN 
CIAL RESTRICTIONS: a Discourse, { 


THE CREED of a MAN: 

System of Individualism. 4d. 
Notices of the Elements of Individualism. 

“A book which, whatever may be thought of isolated ex- 
pressions and opinions scattered through it, few can read as a 
whole without becoming wiser and be — r men.”—J. D. 
MoreEt1's Philosophical Tendencies of the Age. 

“‘ The best English book I ever read. Best as to matter, and 
best as to manner. As to style, rich as an _Orienté al poe m—its 
language, the gracefullest, manliest Saxon "—E. P. ¢ ELLY'S 
Consciousness. 

“ A work of singular originality, though not free from the 
fancies and eccentricities which frequently accompany true 
genius.''"—Chambers's Edinburgh Journal. 

‘“ Even those who can find no sympathy with its philosophy 
will derive pleasure and improvement from the many exqui- 
site touches of feeling and the many pictures of beauty which 
mark its pages. The expansive philosophy, the penetrative 
intellect, and the general humanity of the author, have ren- 
dered the The Elements of Indiv idualism a book of strong and 
general interest.""—Critic. 

** We have been singularly interested by this book. Here is 
a speaker and thinker whom we may securely feel to be alover 
of truth exhibiting in his work a form and temper very rare 
and peculiar in our time.”—Manchester Examiner. 

TRUBNER and Co., 12, Paternoster-row. 
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